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Marriage and Morals 


HE best way to understand what morality means 
to a humanist is to see how he approaches a specific 


problem. Marriage offers a good starting point since 
there is no field in which religious and secular attitudes are 
more strikingly in contrast. They share one premiss in 
common, namely that the institution of marriage is essen- 
tial both for the preservation of social order and the well- 
being of children. Human experience throughout the ages 
is Unanimous in confirming this view. Both humanists and 
Christians would do their utmost to save.an individual 
marriage from wreck ; but when they are confronted with 
a concrete case their paths diverge. To put it in another 
way, humanists and Christians agree about the primary 
values involved; they have different prescriptions to offer 
when these values are threatened. The religious technique 
for mending a broken marriage consists in exhortation and 
prayer. If this does not succeed, the couple are permitted 
to separate but not to seek fresh partners. Making marriage 
unreal] may seem a strange way of ‘saving’ it. No one 
could defend such an absurdity on rational grounds. The 
justification given by those who uphold the traditional 
doctrine is that the indissolubility of marriage is a divinely 
revealed ordinance. Here, of course, Churchmen and 
humanists part company. 

The kind of salvage work carried out by the Family 
Discussion Bureau shows that many marriages which 
seem to be heading inevitably for divorce can be trans- 
formed by skilled treatment. The most recent publication 
of the Bureau (Marriage: Studies in Emotional Conflict 
and Growth, Methuen, 25s) selects five case-histories out 
of several thousand dealt with during the past ten years. 
What emerges is the inner compulsion many people feel 
to repeat with the married partner the kind of relationship 
they enjoyed — or even disliked — with their parents. This 
is only one clue to the trouble, but it is extremely valuable. 
Small-scale pilot experiments can provide such vital in- 
formation. With all its imperfections, psychology is a more 
useful tool than theology in dealing with breakdowns in 
human relationships. What is needed is an extension of the 
facilities for mending marriages. Humanist morality is 
therapeutic. It is not tied to a specific method of treatment 
but is ready to adopt any technique which experience has 
shown to be beneficial. There could be.no more appropriate 
time to emphasize this than during World Mental Health 
Year. 


yO Be ote 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 








THE OMNIPOTENCE OF THOUGHT 


LIFELONG 

—one of our contributors 

—told me on his return 
from West Africa that he had 
given his native secretary 
money to visit a witch-doctor. 
He was a bit shamefaced about 
it, but she had some skin 
trouble and was convinced that 
only witchcraft could cure her 
—which it did. I assured him 
that witchcraft was not con- 
fined to Africa; it flourished 
in Kensington, Hampstead, and 
probably—under some _ other 
name—in Harley Street. Indeed, 
I know highly intelligent men 
who believe that hate can 
injure people—even plants— 
and that thoughts can influence 
the fall of cards and dice. 
‘It’s all a question of vibra- 
tions’, they tell me. Think 
money and money will come to 
you. How I wish this were 
true. The idea that the mind 
can move objects at a distance 
and diagnose disease is older 
than history. Freud called it 
‘the omnipotence of thought’. 
He believed it was a stage of 
infantile development one ought 
to grow out of. 

Men of powerful intellect 
from Newton and Goethe on- 
wards have entertained the most 
bizarre theories. They still do, 
and it proves nothing. Com- 
mercial concerns have poured 
out money in boring for oil 
and water on the evidence of 
the dowser’s wand. They are 
sometimes rewarded. I recall the 
remarkable oil ‘strike’ made in 
Oklahoma in 1943. A farmer 
named Young was so convinced 
that a mysterious bottle would 
tell him where to drill that he 
bought a lot of land. A Chicago 
firm financed operations and a 
fabulously rich oilfield was 
discovered. Unfortunately for 
Young it stopped just short 
of the land he had acquired. 
All that this proves is_ that 
credulity sometimes pays and 
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rationalist that 


Young was an_ honest 
though disappointed man. 


Dr Abrams’ Box 


WELL remember the excite- 

ment caused in the early 
twenties by a box invented by 
Albert Abrams, a San Francisco 
physician, who claimed to be 
able to diagnose disease from a 
blood sample. Subsequently he 
declared that he had made suf- 
ficient progress to be able to tell 
in this way both the sex and 
the religion of the patient. It 
was all a question of vibrations. 
He found that blood could be 
dispensed with, since a specimen 
of handwriting would do just as 
well. By means of an ‘oscillo- 
clast’ he could pick up the vibra- 
tions of specific drugs which 
could cure the ailment. This 
instrument could also be used 
to kill bacteria by radio waves. 
Further improvements enabled a 
patient to be treated on the 
telephone. By hiring out his 
various boxes Abrams earned 
$1,500 a month. Those who used 
them had to swear that they 
would never look inside. He 
died a rich man, but I don’t 
think he was a fraud. Life would 
be much simpler than it is if we 
could write off as a humbug 
everyone who believed in non- 
sense. 

Before Abrams fell for radies- 
thesia and the like he had held 
important medical posts and was 
the author of a dozen serious 
textbooks. He converted Upton 
Sinclair, who used his powerful 
pen to defend him against pro- 
fessional attacks. ‘He has made 
the most revolutionary discovery 
of this or any other age’, Sinclair 
wrote. ‘I venture to stake what- 
ever reputation I ever hope to 
have that he has discovered the 
great secret of the diagnosis and 
cure of all major diseases. He 
has proved it by diagnosing with 
taps of his own sensitive finger- 
tips over fifteen thousand people, 


and my investigation convinces 
me he has cured over ninety-five 
per cent.’ 


The Secret of the Universe 


OWADAYS fantastic the- 

ories only become accept- 
able after a top dressing of 
scientific jargon. Rationalists 
who concentrate all their fire on 
religious eccentricity miss a 
magnificent target. Upton Sin- 
clair not only espoused the cause 
of Abrams’ box but for a time 
believed that most diseases could 
be cured by fasting. Like John 
D. Rockefeller, he followed the 
diet system of Horace Fletcher, 
author of How I Became Young 
at Sixty. Even William James 
tried it, but after three months 
gave it up. ‘It nearly killed me’, 
he said. 

Perhaps the wildest theory of 
all was that of Wilhelm Reich, 
protégé of Freud, who gave up 
orthodox psychiatry when he 
thought he had discovered a 
non-electro-magnetic force per- 
meating all Nature. He named 
it orgone energy. In 1940 he 
invented a box called an Orgone 
Energy Accumulator big enough 
for a patient to sit inside. Used 
at short intervals several times 
a day, it is said to charge the 
body with orgone. This cures 
many ailments and _ causes 
wounds to heal more quickly. 
Orgone energy is blue and can 
be photographed. It is the basis 
of sexual energy and may pos- 
sibly become an antidote to 
nuclear radiation. 

However, neither physicists 
nor doctors are convinced that 
orgone exists outside Reich’s 
imagination. He was generally 
regarded as a brilliant man 
driven round the bend by an 
obsession. His band of devoted 
followers compare him to the 


persecuted Bruno and Galileo. : 


His books have been condemned 
as obscene, and the American 
Pure Food and Drug Adminis- 
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tration took a bleak view of 
those sheet-iron, wood-lined 
boxes whose blue luminescence 
unveils the secret of gravitation, 
the origin of matter, and the 
cause of spiral nebule, among 
other things. 


Hollywood Religion 

OLLYWOOD is convinced 

there is still money in 
religion. A somewhat unseemly 
squabble has been going on 
between rival magnates, both 
of whom want to film the life 
of Christ. Sam Bronston has got 
in first and started shooting in 
the Spanish mountains, an hour’s 
drive from Madrid. The cast 
were sternly warned to behave 
themselves on location. There 
must be no ‘Hollywood recrea- 
tions’. Siobhan McKenna, who 
is playing the Virgin Mary, com- 
mented: ‘I wouldn’t go roaring 
through the streets drunk, but 
I think that what I do when I 
have finished for the day is my 
concern. I do not smoke while 
in costume.’ 

It is good to learn from the 
producer that Jeffrey Hunter, 
the former Western hero who is 
playing the part of Christ, is ‘a 
nice, quiet married man’. Mr 
Bronston told a reporter: ‘We 
don’t want undesirable people 
talking to him. It might be some- 
one from: behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. That would be terrible.’ It 
doesn’t bear thinking about. 


Wolfenden on the Shelf 
BELIEVE Mr Butler was 
genuinely reluctant to put the 
Wolfenden Report back on the 
shelf—for that is what it 
amounts to. [ don’t expect much 
from the vague promises to wait 
for further information. If noth- 
ing is to be done until we can 
predict the consequences of a 
reform with precision, we shall 
wait for ever. As for the diffi- 
culty of defining ‘in private’— 
everyone knows the difference 
between undressing in a_ bed- 
room and indecent exposure. 
The only case against reform is 
that the majority of people don’t 
want it. No new facts are likely 
to emerge which will soften this 
hard core of irrational prejudice. 
All the information which any 


ordinary person need know is 
readily available in the Report 
itself and Dr D. J. West’s ad- 
mirable study now issued as a 
paperback. 

I have ploughed through so 
many books on the subject in 
the last few years that I can’t 
take much more. I wish, how- 
ever, someone would correct 
the mistranslations of Plato by 
squeamish Victorians. Jowett, 
for example, renders ‘boy-love’ 
as ‘true love’ in the Symposium 
211. But the prevalence of 
homosexuality outside Thebes 
and Sparta can be exaggerated. 
And the majority of homosexu- 
als are not pederasts. They are 
people who haven’t properly 
grown up. 


An Impudent Proposal 

N a memorandum to the 

Feversham Committee on 
Artificial Insemination Roman 
Catholics urge that AID should 
be made an offence under the 
Offences Against the Person 
Act, 1861. This is an impudent 
attempt by a minority group to 
impose its archaic taboos on the 
community. There is no paral- 
lel with the plea for the far more 
substantial pro-Wolfenden min- 
ority that the Government 
should give a lead. Survey polls 
showed that the country was 
almost evenly divided on homo- 
sexual reform. In any case, it 
is one thing to increase personal 
freedom, quite another’ to 
restrict it by creating a new 
offence. Catholics want the sale 
of semen to be made illegal; 
nullity to be recognized in law 
even in the case of AIH; and 
AID to be treated virtually as 
adultery. 

I simply can’t imagine the 
state of mind of a woman who 
wants AID; but I am a mere 
man. If she wants it, surely that 
is her own concern. As I have 
pointed out before, the sex 
regulations of the Church were 
formed in ignorance of sex. 
They were based on the idea 
that a child was formed com- 
pletely by the male sperm, the 
woman being little more than a 
receptacle. Since we know more 
than Galen it is no longer pos- 
sible to deduce anything from 


this notion, but it was respon- 
sible for the superstitious horror 
with which the sin of Onan is 
still regarded. 


The Glory That Was Greece 
NOTEBOOK is discovered 
in a cupboard and our 

whole picture of the earliest 

Greek civilization is  trans- 

formed. In deference to the 

sceptics, perhaps I should rather 
say ‘challenged’. But never 
has archeology seemed more 
like a detective story. First, 

Schlieman dug up the ruins of 

Troy, proving that it was no 

myth. Then Sir Arthur Evans 

discovered the Palace of Minos 
at Knossos, more magnificent 
than anything on the mainland. 

Next, Ventris deciphered the 

baffling Minoan script. Now 

Prof L. R. Palmer has come 

across notes left by an asso- 

ciate of Evans which the latter 
for some unknown reason 
appears to have disregarded. 

They upset his pet theory, 

namely that the glory of Knossos 

came to an end with the des- 
truction of the Palace in 1400 Bc. 

They give Crete a new and 

shining chapter under _ the 

Mycenzan invaders, extending 

until 1200 Bc, when the Dorians 

(forerunners of the Spartans) 

reduced all to ashes. 

Meanwhile a Homeric battle 
has broken out between scholars. 
Let no one say that philology 
is a dry-as-dust subject. When 
such sparks fly the layman must 
take cover. It is not only 
archeologists and _ philologists 
who have faced each other, 
daggers drawn, over the ruins 
of Crete. Jane Harrison once 
raised a storm by bringing in 
the anthropologists to show 
similarities between the cults 
of ancient Greece and the rites 
of Australian aborigines. 

Does it matter? Not to those 
who agree with Henry Ford that 
history is bunk. To treasure 
knowledge with no cash value is 
to be civilized. It would be just 
as useless to collect specimens 
of the dust on the moon, if 
curiosity were the only reason 
for doing so. Unfortunately it 
is not. 

Hector HawTOon. 
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SCIENCE AND HUMAN VALUES 


by SIR JULIAN HUXLEY 


A new unitary vision of human destiny would 
bridge the alleged gap between science and values 


HE question whether there is a split be- 
tween scientific culture and literary or 
traditional culture, raised by Sir Charles 
Snow, is of special concern to the humanist. 
Isn’t the split between the two cultures funda- 
mentally between two methods of approach? 
‘Science’ for most people today implies the 
physicochemical analytic approach, which is essen- 
tially mechanistic, designed to find out how things 
work, here and now, with a view to their techno- 
logical control. It can, of course, be applied to 
human problems, including problems of human 
physiology and health, but there too inevitably 
issues in some kind of technology. ‘ Mind’ is an 
inconvenient phenomenon which can’t be fitted 
into its categories; and so ‘science’ refuses to 
consider mind scientifically, either arrogantly dis- 
missing it as an epiphenomenon, a mere by- 
product of material mechanisms, or irrationally 
proclaiming it and its products, such as values or 
works of art, as something outside the province 
of science. 

Per contra, Snow’s traditional or literary culture 
is rooted in mind and its products, and starts from 
the fact of values — intellectual, zsthetic, and 
ethical. Sometimes, with equal arrogance, it claims 
that its values are absolute or irreducible and in 
any case outside the reach of the materialistic 
hands of science; or it merely resists scientific 
advance by claiming empirical validity for its 
traditional values, including their unscientific 
aspects. 

The gap between ‘the two cultures” can be 
diminished in various ways. On the scientific side, 
biology can be raised from its present status as 
poor relative of physics and chemistry or hired 
servant of medical and agricultural technology to 
a position of importance and trust. After all, 
biology links man with the rest of life, and mind 
with matter. 

For another thing, science can pay more atten- 
tion to its own history. This will give scientists a 
proper combination of humility and pride, and 
will help them and others to understand better the 
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laboriousness of the scientific process, its numerous 
mistakes, and yet its unique effectiveness in 
extracting knowledge from ignorance and truth 
from error. 

On the literary-traditionalist side also, history 
can be more adequately stressed — history of 
values, of science and learning, of arts and relig- 
ions, of social institutions — showing how all are 
interrelated ; above all, how ‘science’ is only a 
part of the general search for knowledge and 
understanding and how the state of knowledge 
influences everything else, including values and 
beliefs. 


The Evolutionary Approach 

Meanwhile, various remedies are being sug- 
gested and sometimes tried: more courses in 
general science for non-scientists, bigger doses of 
literature and art and philosophy for scientists, 
more history of science for everybody. . . . But 
all these are at best only bridges between the parts 
of a fragmented system: they do not give it true 
wholeness or unity. 

Some general view of human destiny is surely 
the indispensable educational basis for an unfrag- 
mented culture. Yet this task is now largely rele- 
gated to the sidelines, often under the head of 
religious teaching. It could, however, become the 
unifying core for our educational theory and 
practice, because at last the increase of our know- 
ledge is providing such a view, both comprehen- 
sive and relevant to the present state of the world. 

The unifying concept is evolution. The entire 
universe, we now realize, is one single process of 
evolution; and man is the agent for its future 
course on earth. The earth shows three phases of 
evolution — inorganic, biological, and human (or, 
as we are beginning to call it, psychosocial), each 
emerging from its predecessor. 

Geology and the other earth-sciences show how 
the earth’s make-up arose; how its physical fea- 
tures and its open and hidden resources were all 
produced by natural agencies. Biology shows us 
life as a simple branching flow of self-reproducing 
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Sir Charles Snow, novelist and scientist 


matter. During its evolution, natural selection pro- 
duced immense variety, a succession of new domi- 
nant types, and the emergence of mind. Ecology 
demonstrates the relations of animals and plants 
with each other and with their lifeless environ- 
ment. Physiology explains how organisms work 
and utilize the raw materials of their existence, 
genetics how they reproduce and vary; ethology 
shows us the springs and workings of behaviour. 

And then the human phase. The new vision 
shows us to ourselves in our correct place and 
perspective. We are composed of the same matter 
as the rest of the universe, operated by the same 
energy. Like other organisms, we are self-repro- 
ducing patterns of metabolism, depending on the 
same apparatus of enzymes and genes as they. We 
share emotions and drives’: and memory with 
higher animals. 

But we are animals with a difference, a unique 
kind of organism with new capacities — of reason, 
creative imagination, conceptual thought, and 
communication by speech-symbols. And these 
have given man a second method of evolution, by 
means of the cumulative transmission of relevant 
experience, and have made him the latest domi- 
nant type on earth. No other type of animal can 


possibly make any major evolutionary advance 
so long as man is there; man is today responsible 
for the whole future of evolution on this planet. 

Meanwhile, the knowledge-explosion of the last 
hundred years has revolutionized our ideas about 
history. Human history now includes pre-history, 
and is seen as an extension of biological evolu- 
tion ; it is the brief and tentative beginning of the 
psychosocial phase of evolution, with millions of 
years before it. We can detect certain major trends 
in the process, certain key factors in its operations. 
It, too, tends to produce higher organization of 
ideas and social institutions and machines, not of 
bodily structure and mechanism. It tends towards 
convergence instead of divergence, towards the 
production of a single inter-thinking group instead 
of a multiplicity of separate inter-breeding groups 
or species. It tends persistently towards increased 
and improved knowledge, and its better utilization 
both for improved practical control and for im- 
proved values and beliefs for human guidance. 

Fulfilment is the key-word. Richer fulfilment 
for more human beings as the comprehensive aim 
towards which humanity is being directed, both in 
the long evolutionary future and in the brief lives 
of individuals. As this is grasped, the Welfare 
State will surely give place to the Fulfilment 
Society. It should not be beyond the wit of educa- 
tional man to devise a system bringing out the 
key ideas of this new unitary vision. 

Let me give a few examples. First and foremost 
is man’s relation with Nature, leading on to the 
idea of conservation. How to bring this out, 
especially for town children, will be a major task 
of education. 


Knowing and Doing 

Equally important is the idea of scientific 
method, illustrated by the increase of man’s 
understanding about natural phenomena, includ- 
ing biological phenomena such as reproduction, 
metabolism, behaviour, heredity, ecological bal- 
ance, development, and evolution. A historical 
approach is here clearly indicated, to bring out 
the self-correcting nature of scientific method, 
leading to an overall increase of established know- 
ledge ; the importance of new concepts in produc- 
ing a better organization of factual knowledge; 
and the exciting prospect of the huge areas still 
awaiting proper scientific exploration. 

Here the educationist has a formidable task — 
how to introduce broad general ideas without 
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vagueness, how to pay adequate attention to 
national history and achievement without sacri- 
ficing the world view of history and of the general 
development of science, religion, and art. One 
useful approach is to think in terms of the history 


of ideas, and point out how ideas become 
embodied in institutions and translated into 
activities. 


The arts are in some ways the most difficult 
subject for the educationist today. The modern 
hard-headed world of economics and technology 
regards them as a luxury, a frill, or mere escap- 
ism, and the ingrained puritanism of Anglo- 
Saxondom and orthodox Communism suspects 
them as frivolous or even demoralizing. The 
proper approach, I take it, is the operative or 
functional one. What do the arts do for us? What 
functions can they perform in the life of society 
and the lives of individuals? With this, the prob- 
lem is clarified. Art finds a place in history: the 
teaching of history can be illuminated by art, 
and conversely the evolution of art can be related 
to historical fact. With the aid of modern tech- 
niques of reproduction, boys and girls can become 
acquainted with works of art, including contem- 
porary art, and begin to understand that their 
appreciation requires interest and mental disci- 
pline, not merely passive reception. 

In this field, ‘ projects ’ are well known to be of 
value —the actual doing of art, expressing your 
ideas or feeling in paint or clay (or for that 
matter, in music or drama). This is not likely to 
yield great works of art, any more than school 
science projects are likely to yield important dis- 
coveries; but both bring home the value of 
creative activity to the doer as well as to the 
receiver. 

Indeed, all project methods are an attempt to 
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emphasize the importance of doing and being in 
education, as well as that of knowing. Thus, edu- 
cation should be two-sided. This eliciting of 
personal possibilities, aimed at fuller exercise and 
enjoyment of inherent capacities, is one side; the 
acquisition of useful knowledge and skills and 
social techniques is the other. 


New Image of Man 


The educationist should focus on the unrealized 
possibilities of development. To start with, there 
is the fact that in most human beings perception 
itself is inadequate and slovenly, and so is posture: 
we are making very poor use of the basic possibi- 
lities of our being. To tackle this problem, we 
must ‘begin by consigning to the historical dust dust- 
heap the out-dated idea of the dualism_of soul 
and 1 body, mind < and brain. We e are, as as H.G. Wells 
used to. emphasize, ‘unitary 1 mind-bo bodies, “whose 
mental- spiritual and material-phys hysiologi cal proper- 
ties. are inex ‘inextricably _ interlocked. Physical jerks 
and ‘school ga games are not adequate for the proper 
training of the body. And we do virtually nothing 
to promote the acquisition of inner mental skills 
like concentrated insight or directed meditation. 

New vistas have been opened for education by 
the important discovery made during the present 
century that there is, in almost everyone, the 
capacity to profit from practising some creative 
art (and in many, some degree of real talent). 
We are being driven to construct a new image 
of man: and education must re-design itself to 
fit this new image. 

At the moment, as Sir Charles Snow stresses, 
Britain must produce more scientists and technolo- 
gists. We need a committee of the most repre- 
sentative nature to see how this could be done 
without still further aggravating the split in our 
culture. Such a body should not merely consider 
what minor adjustments should be made in the 
existing educational system, with its muddled 
thinking, its confusion of special cadres and élite, 
its compartmentalized universities, competitive 
scholarships, mass examinations, and precocious 
specialization. It should consider its particular 
task in a general light—in terms of education 
as a major organ of psychosocial evolution, with 
the reduction of waste and frustration and the 
promotion of achievement and fulfilment as its 
essential aim, and the eliciting of capacities and 
the realization of possibilities as its essential 
method. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT CHESSMAN 


by EVAN WILLIAM THOMAS 


After a careful study of the Chessman case 
our contributor concludes he was innocent 


ALIFORNIA, land of sunshine and orange 

groves, has another notch in her gun. After 
( “zoe years of unrelenting battle the 
dignity of the State was upheld. Ten million 
people plus the determined efforts of the law en- 
forcement agencies —the Judiciary, the Chief 
Executive, and the aid of the United States 
Supreme Court —finally won the victory over 
one man. Caryl Chessman was_ successfully 
destroyed. 

Now, fully aided and abetted by the com- 
mercial Press, radio, and television, the case has 
been swept under the rug. A certain sanctimonious 
cemetery has kept its dirt clean by barring the 
contaminated ashes of the victim; and the good 
people of California can now go back to the 
mentally stimulating task of cheering on the 
Dodgers and the Giants. 


The Red-Light Bandit 

But here and there a few people remember. 
They cannot and will not forget Caryl Chessman 
and his epochal struggle to live. Why is this? 
Why cannot everyone join the majority and 
forget this man whose story but a few weeks 
ago stirred the world to profound emotional 
depths. Because these few people understand 
the truth about Caryl Chessman. 

One very real truth and rather an important 
one is that California convicted the wrong man. 
It just so happens that this man could not have 
been the so-called Red-Light Bandit. Anyone who 
wanted to get at the truth of this case could have 
done so. But whipped into a frenzy of hate and 
revenge by a sensational Press with the ethics 
of an aboriginal the average public had little 
chance. 

It would have taken hard mental work, an 
aroused concern for justice, and a large com- 
passion to dig out the truth buried under an 
enormous barrage of sensationalism. 

Althought it is too late now, there are a few 
facts that should be mentioned. Even these few 


facts must lead one to the conclusion that Caryl 
Chessman was not and could not have been the 
Red-Light Bandit. 

According to the police report and the evidence 
given at the trial, the Red-Light Bandit committed 
heinous sex offences. The kind of character and 
personality that could commit these deviant sex 
acts on innocent women had to be sexually 
psychopathic. He had to be depraved, degenerate, 
the lowest kind of human character, one who was 
tragically ill psychologically, mentally, and even 
physically. This type of crime is the most tabooed 
in human behaviour. Only a seriously morally 
deformed degenerate could have been the 
criminal. 

Further, it is a fact in criminology that sexual 
psychopathy is a deep-seated personality and 
character trait. It has been shown that this 
behaviour pattern is even organic — embedded in 
the glands and nervous system of the individual. 
Such deviant behaviour never takes place for 
only a few weeks of a man’s life. It is not some- 
thing that functions for a short period with no 
prior experience or later manifestations. The 
sexual psychopath always has a history of sexual 
delinquencies, often from childhood. One ex- 
perience after another deepens this abnormality 
until the person loses all control of inhibitions. 
To cure such a condition takes the effort of the 
psychiatrist over a long period of time. It is 
a major sickness. 


Tests for Psychopathy 

But not once prior to his arrest on January 
3, 1948, as the Red-Light Bandit has Caryl 
Chessman ever been charged with or arrested 
for any form of sex delinquency or sex crime. 
There is absolutely no record of such offences 
when he was a juvenile or when he was an adult 
—either in reform school or prison, or out of 
these institutions. 

Many tests of all kinds were given to him 
during his years in so-called reform schools 
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Caryl Chessman 
and in prisons prior to his arrest as the Red- 
Light Bandit, and not one of these tests showed 
any evidence that he was a sexual psychopath. 

Yet out of a clear sky he suddenly becomes 
one of the most notorious sex criminals in history. 
He was called a sex fiend and terrorist a million 
times by the Press and commentators. Does it 
take more than normal intelligence to understand 
that such a quick change of basic character is 
utterly impossible? That such a transformation 
simply could not take place. That Chessman was 
a sociopath committed to armed robbery and 
the defiance of the social order along normal 
criminal patterns is not denied. That society 
convicted him as a sexual psychopath was either: 
a case of extreme ignorance or wilful intent. | 
Time will divulge which is true. 

Once he was convicted and sent to the Death, 
Row in San Quentin, he was given many psychi- 
atric tests during those twelve years. Not once 
in any of these tests administered by clinical 


experts was there any evidence of sexual psycho- | 


ible by the tools of modern psychiatry. But, we 
repeat, no trace of this kind of character was 
ever found in Caryl Chessman. 

After he went to the Death Row, what did 
he do, how did he act? The fact is that he became 
one of the most self-disciplined figures in 
American life. He kept his Death Cell light 
burning into the wee hours of the morning. He 
drove himself night and day, eighteen hours at 
a stretch, for weeks and months and years on 
end. He mastered the most complex and intricate 
legal facets pertaining to his case. The Time 
Magazine — no friend of Chessman — stated that 
he had become one of the best legal minds in 
the country. He did an incredible job of fighting 
for his life legally. 


What His Books Reveal 

He became an author of recognized ability. 
One of his books became a best-seller. He was 
the first to admit that his writing was not of the 
highest literary merit, yet his books made a 
powerful impact on society, They were widely 
read in the United States and around the world. 
To achieve this kind of recognition under the 
best of conditions is a major feat. To achieve 
such recognition under the sordid and _ hellish 
conditions of a Death Cell was indeed an 
amazing example of character. 

In these books he dramatically, realistically 
told his own story. For the first time the world 
listened to the side of the story of a man con- 
demned to die in a gas-chamber. But not only 
did he speak of his own case. In those years of 
horror on Death Row he learned to care, to be 
deeply concerned about such inhuman practices 
as capital punishment, society’s primitive peno- 
logy based on retributive justice, revenge, cruelty. 
In all his books he often forgot all about Caryl 


, Chessman and strove passionately to awaken a 


callous society to a wiser, more humane concept 
of treatment for the socially sick men in prison. 

His wonderfully keen insights into the deep 
causes of juvenile delinquency, of adult crime, 
of recidivism and into the barbaric, primitive 
process of capital punishment will be read and 


,Studied for years to come. And in the years 
ahead a wiser more ethical society will remember 


his profound contributions made from the hell 


pathy. There is always a basic type of character ‘, of Death Row. 


and personality pattern associated with the gross 
sex deviant. This pattern is rather easily discern- 
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And how did this man, called a wanton sexual 
beast, face death—that terror of terrors that 
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few people ever dare look in the face. Not know- 
ing at what moment he would be destroyed in 
the gas-chamber, yet knowing that the odds were 
200 to 1 he would perish in that Green Room 
that a Christian society has sanctioned as its 
best means of killing its social misfits, he went 
on and on. He held terror and mental collapse 
at arm’s length for twelve years. 


The Final Ordeal 


The night before he was killed he continued 
valiantly striving with his fine attorneys to save 
his life. But in these last hours of torture he did 
much more. He found time to write letters ex- 
pressing his deep gratitude and appreciation to 
those who had tried so hard to help him. He 
wrote final letters to ‘My Society’ that was 
killing him. In those beautifully expressed last 
words there was no hint of bitterness, of con- 
demnation or hate or criticism of those who were 
responsible for his death ordeal. 

The content of all these letters to ‘ My Society ’ 
carried a highly intelligent but passionate plea 
for sane and humane social attitudes toward the 
entire problem of crime and treatment of the 
criminal. The only remark he did make about 
himself was to the effect that he desired passion- 
ately to live that he might continue to use his 
talent for writing and so help ‘ My Society’ gain 
more enlightenment and help eliminate the use of 
retributive justice in dealing with the socially ill. 

And then he came to the end. A few seconds 
before he went into the Death Chamber he asked 
Warden Dickson specifically to state that he was 
not the Red-Light Bandit. Sitting in the Death 
Chair looking at the array of faces before him he 
smiled and thought of someone else: ‘ Tell Rosalie 
good-bye, it’s alright.” One reporter said: ‘He 
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died as he said he would, calmly and with 
dignity.’ 

A society that became as neurotic over the 
Chessman case as that of California had become 
could not recognize nobility and heroism when 
they saw it. But the world did, because it was 
so obvious that he was noble, that he was a 
hero, that he was good, that he was warm and 
responsive, that he cared about the ‘ My Society ’ 
that destroyed him. 

The day before he was killed the President of 
the Chamber of Deputies in the Italian Govern- 
ment phoned the White House pleading for exec- 
utive clemency. In that plea he said: ‘Chessman 
has been heroic. He must be saved.’ 

Now in the freedom of your own mind com- 
pare the character of the sex degenerate that was 
the Red-Light Bandit with the character that 
Caryl Chessman demonstrated for twelve years 
in the midst of the most terrible circumstances 
imaginable. Ask yourself if you can get noble 
courage, perseverance, deep social concern, 
enormous self-discipline, gratitude, unselfishness, 
keen thinking, out of depravity, degeneracy, 
profound moral illness. Can you get strength of 
character out of vicious weakness; can you get 
good out of evil? Need the question be answered! 

If Caryl Chessman had been guilty of the sex 
crimes for which he was convicted and killed 
he could not have made the gallant fight for 
life which he did make. His enormous strength, 
resolution and power that drew the entire world 
to his tiny death cell came from an absolute 
knowledge of his innocence. No guilty man could 
have fought so determinedly for so long. Guilt 
is a profoundly erosive energy and eventually 
destroys a person. Tremendous psychic power 
flowed to him because consciously and subcon- 
sciously he knew he was the victim of a mon- 
strous injustice. 

Finally, it is significant to know what his ex- 
wife of five years said in an interview prior to 
his execution. She was asked the direct question 
if she thought he was guilty. She said, ‘I cannot 
believe that he was guilty of the crimes for which 
he was convicted.’ His three fine attorneys 
believed wholeheartedly in his innocence. 

And so would anyone else not blinded by a 
dull intelligence, a dull conscience, political ex- 
pediency, ignorance or hate. Yes, California did 
kill the wrong man. But who cares? Chessman is 
dead. What difference does it make? 
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Religious Instruction in Schools 


by F. R. GRIFFIN 


If humanism were accepted as a non-supernatural 
religion, it could play a vital part in education 


HE clauses concerning religion in the 

county schools in the 1944 Education Act 

cover the following points: 

(1) The school day must begin with a single act of 
collective worship not distinctive of any religious 
denomination. 

(2) Religious instruction is to be given in accordance 
with an agreed syllabus not distinctive of any 
particular religious denomination. 

(3) The local education authority may set up a 
standing advisory committee on religious educa- 
tion to advise the authority on matters connected 
with the religious instruction given in the county 
schools. 

(4) The method of appointment, term of office, etc, 
of members of such standing advisory commit- 
tees are to be determined by the local education 
authority. 


It ought to be noted that the words ‘ Christian ’ 
and ‘ Christianity ’ do not appear anywhere in the 
1944 Education Act and insofar as the religion 
taught in the county schools is Christianity, this 
is the result of popular demand. If the demand 
changes — and humanist pressure could help to 
change it to some extent —the religion taught 
under the terms of the 1944 Education Act will 
also change. 


Humanism as a Religion 

If humanism is, in effect, a religious position, 
then humanists can claim a place in the shaping 
and giving of religious instruction in county 
schools. If humanism is not essentially a religious 
position, then it can have no part in such religious 
instruction. This is a point that must be decided 
by the humanist movement, and the attitude taken 
here is that humanism is a religious position and 
that humanism has a positive and constructive 
part to play in religious instruction, But to be 
effective in this humanists have to agree upon 
the meaning of the word ‘religion’. 

In his broadcast in the BBC Woman’s Hour on 
March 5, 1960, Sir Julian Huxley said: ‘Isn’t 
religion necessarily concerned with supernatural 
beings? The answer is no. Religion of some sort 
seems always to have been a feature of man’s 
life; but some religions are not concerned with 
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God, and some not with any sort of supernatural 
beings.’ 

In his essay ‘Evolutionary Humanism’ (New 
Bottles for New Wine), Sir Julian Huxley argues 
that the essential points of religion are: 

(1) An interest in some explanation of the origin of 
the cosmos and of living things. 

(2) A concern about man’s relation with his fellows, 
with other forms of life, with the cosmos, and 


with any supernatural beings who may have a 
measure of control over these. 


(3) A concern for the ultimate fate of the cosmos 
and of mankind. 

Humanism today has all these elements. The 
modern humanist position is that for the first 
time, as far as we know, life— in homo sapiens 
-—has become conscious of itself, has organized 
itself socially to get control over its environment, 
and is on the threshold of controlling its own 
evolution. Humanism is interested in the evolu- 
tionary past for the light it throws on the 
biological present ; is much concerned with ethical 
behaviour in the present; is concerned to leave 
mankind favourably placed with regard to a 
future that shall increasingly realize the pos- 
sibilities of human life. This, surely, is a 
religious position and one that can be stimulating, 
absorbing, and exciting. It is something that 
should have a place in education, and that place 
is in the religious instruction lesson. 

If the above is agreed, it is then necessary to 
see how humanism can come to take its place 
along with other religious groups in framing 
religious instruction for county schools. 


The Agreed Syllabus 

Local education authorities adopt one or other 
of the agreed syllabuses of religious education 
drawn up by committees formed from representa- 
tives of the various religious denominations and 
from educationists. At present these agreed sylla- 
buses are almost entirely Christian in content and 
outlook, but that need not always be so. From 
time to time agreed syllabuses will come up for 
amendment or replacement and in these cases, if 
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humanism is represented on the standing advisory 
committees that will have the task of amendment 
or drafting, then the new syllabus could be 
nearer the humanist idea than the old one was. 
Humanists could make their way on to such 
standing advisory committees in one of several 
ways, €.g., aS representatives of teachers’ profes- 
sional organizations (NUT, NAS, AMSS, etc); 
as nominees of the county council; as represen- 
tatives of humanist groups that had made out 
a case for being regarded as religious organi- 
zations ; as experts in Biblical studies. 
Humanists who found themselves on standing 
advisory committees on religious education would 
be in a difficult position unless they had the 
official backing of the humanist movement and 
unless the humanist movement could acquire 
prestige as a movement that was knowledgeable 
with regard to religion in general and to Biblical 
studies in particular and as a movement that 
was known to be much concerned about ethics. 


Research Team Needed 


The time is ripe for some such forward move- 
ment. It may well be that professional education- 
ists would welcome humanists to such committees, 
although it is unlikely that orthodox Christians 
would be happy about the admission of humanists 
into a field that Christians feel ought to be theirs 
exclusively. Humanists would need, therefore, to 
have some weight of authority behind them and 
this could only come from the humanist move- 
ment going into the matter officially and 
thoroughly. 

My suggestion is that the humanist movement 
should set up a research team to study agreed 
syllabuses of religious instruction that are now 
in common use with the aim of deciding what 
changes in the syllabuses should be recommended 
to those responsible for altering or re-drafting 
them. The research team should include humanist 
class and head teachers, humanist Biblical 
scholars, humanist training college and university 
lecturers, as well as the relevant officials from 
the humanist organizations. 

The research team should get out an authori- 
tative report on changes that humanists think 
should be made, as opportunity presents, to agreed 
syllabuses, and that report should be sent to the 
Ministry of Education, to local education authori- 
ties, to teachers’ organizations, to training 
colleges, etc, and should be given the widest 


possible publicity. With that backing of publicity 
and authority humanists could make their way 
on to standing advisory committees and from 
then on could have an influence on what is 
included or excluded from agreed syllabuses of 
religious instruction as far as the county schools 
were concerned. 


Humanist Teachers of Religious Instruction 


The other place where humanists can have an 
influence on religious instruction is in the class- 
room itself. Hitherto, on the understanding that 
humanism and religion are incompatible, humanist 
teachers have tended to take advantage of the 
escape clause in the 1944 Education Act and have 
avoided taking Religious Instruction in school. 
This is a reasonable position so long as the 
syllabus of RI is specifically Christian. When, 
however, humanists have had an influence in 
the drafting or the amending of an agreed 
syllabus, that syllabus would no longer be speci- 
fically Christian but would be of material com- 
mon to Christianity, to humanism, and to any 
religion whose adherents had cared sufficiently 
to earn a place on the advisory committee, In 
such circumstances the humanist teacher could 
have no objection in principle to teaching RI, and 
indeed the humanist movement should encourage 
its teacher members to take RI in schools either 
as a main or as a subsidiary subject. 

At present, in the primary and in the secondary 
modern schools, the only qualification the teacher 
needs in this subject is a willingness to do the 
work, for teachers of RI are in short supply. 
However, the humanist teacher would do well 
to take some sort of course in Biblical studies. 
Various courses, some short, some long, are 
usually on offer and a very suitable course would 
be a one-year full time or two-year part time 
(about four hours weekly) university course 
leading to a teaching diploma (for graduates), or 
teaching certificate (for non-graduates), in Biblical 
studies. Taking the course without taking the 
examination would be a suitable preparation for 
teaching RI in a primary or a secondary modern 
school as a subsidiary subject, while the possession 
of a certificate or a diploma in Biblical studies 
would be a good qualification for those applying 
for a post of special responsibility in this subject. 

There is one point that the humanist teacher 
ought to make quite clear. While he is willing, 
and indeed eager, to take RI according to an 
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agreed syllabus, he can have no part in school 
worship since worship (but not necessarily 
religion) implies a supernatural being to be 
thanked, praised, or supplicated. Since humanism 
rejects the hypothesis of the supernatural, taking 
part in school worship can only bring humanists 
and humanism into contempt. The humanist 
should make it plain that while the school act 
of worship is in progress he has work to do 
elsewhere in the school. He is fully covered by 
the escape clause in the 1944 Education Act 
and any attempt by any superior to victimize him 
would put that superior outside the law. 

As long as humanists hold that humanism is 
opposed to religion (as distinct from any parti- 


cular religion), so long do they deny themselves 
the possibility of having an influence on the 
religious instruction given in the county schools, 
and they must be content to allow children of 
humanist parents (few of whom care to with- 
draw their children from RI or from school 
worship) to come under the religious tuition of 
Christians during the whole of their school lives. 
It is not enough, surely, to hope that here and 
there, now and again, some sympathetic head- 
master will allow a humanist to speak -to his 
sixth form. Humanists must stop shying at the 
word ‘religion’ and begin to take a positive and 
creative part in the forming of religious instruction 
and in teaching it sincerely in the schools. 





HOW TO REDUCE CRIME 


by GEORGE ROBINSON 


Much crime might be prevented by employing 
psychiatrists to screen potential delinquents 


R EDWARD GLOVER, 
D “s has given’ long 

and devoted service 
to clinical criminology as well 
as to general mental pathology, 
has, in his new volume, The 
Roots of Crime (Imago, 45s), 
gathered together a selection of 
studies on the diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and prevention of patho- 
logical crime. This book, based 
on thirty-seven years of solid, 
un-emotive research, will be a 
key work not only for the 
interested layman but also for 
those professionally concerned 
with psychiatry, whether directly 
(as in the case of qualified 
psychiatrists) or indirectly (as 
are social workers, magistrates, 
and youth leaders). 


Latent Criminals 


Dr Glover reminds us at the 
outset that psychological re- 
search into criminal conduct is 
still in its early stage. He points 
out that little systematic work 
has been done so far and that 
psycho-analysts have had few 
opportunities to study the crimi- 
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nal population at first-hand. 
Nevertheless, they have come 
across enough latent criminality 
in the ordinary law-abiding 
citizen to provide them with 
material for the analysis of the 
basic motivations of criminal 
and anti-social behaviour. 

When Dr Glover speaks of 
the small-scale nature of syste- 
matic research in this field it is 
possible that he may be under- 
valuing his own contribution. A 
founder member of the London 
Institute of Psycho-Analysis, he 
became in 1931 co-founder of 
the Institute for the Study and 
Treatment of Delinquency. He 
has been associated with the 
Portman Clinic (for diagnosing 
and treating delinquency) and 
for the past ten years has co- 
edited the British Journal of 
Delinquency. This background 
of both theory and practical 
experience gives weight to what 
Dr Glover—perhaps the leading 
British Freudian, now _ that 
Ernest Jones is dead—has to 
say on a subject of more than 
academic interest. 


At this point it ought to be 
emphasized that Dr Glover’s 
fundamental approach to crime 
is that of psycho-analysis. He 
is sufficiently dogmatic to say 
he believes that all psychological 
or social approaches can be 
evaluated by the degree to 
which they are based on psycho- 
analytical principles. Yet Dr 
Glover is not uncritical of his 
fellow psycho-analysts and de- 
clares roundly that ‘they are 
inclined te look down. their 
noses at any detailed social 
approach which does not render 
at least lip-service to -psycho- 
analytical concepts’. He believes 
this to be unfortunate, since 
society has a ‘vested interest’ in 
crime, to the study of which it 
must necessarily apply current 
social values. 


M’Naghten Rules 


The earliest survey in_ this 
volume is a reprinted address 
delivered at Oxford in 1922 to 
a Summer School for Women 
Magistrates. In those days 
magistrates, male and female, 
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were by nature rather conserv- 
ative and in Dr Glover’s phrase 
‘almost allergic’ to the idea 
that crime could be the result 
of disharmony in human rela- 
tions. 

There is an examination here 
of the famous M’Naghten Rules 
of 1843, when a Commission of 
Judges laid down the principle 
that a person who commits 
murder when suffering from 
‘such a defect of reason, from 
disease of the mind, as not to 
know the nature and quality of 
the act he was doing, or, if he 
did know it, that he did not 
know he was doing what is 
wrong’ should not suffer the 
death penalty but be detained 
at Her Majesty’s pleasure in a 
criminal asylum. The M’Nagh- 
ten Rules arose out of a case 
in which a paranoic (a victim 
of persecutary delusions) mur- 
dered someone he thought was 
scowling at him. Dr Glover con- 
siders how far this principle 
might be extended to criminal 
offences other than murder 
without jeopardizing the public 
safety. 


Taming the Beast 


He makes the point, and in- 
deed stresses it, that crime is 
part of the price paid for the 
domestication of a_ naturally 
wild animal. Alternatively, he 
maintains that crime is one of 
the results of unsuccessful 
domestication. 

Freud’s technical discoveries 
can be expressed in social terms, 
so that it is possible to say that 
the perfectly normal infant is 
wholly egocentric, greedy, dirty, 
violent, destructive, profoundly 
sexual, and devoid of all but 
the most primitive sense of 


reality. 


The infant has no conscience 
or moral feeling and his atti- 
tude to society—like that of 
certain totalitarian leaders—is 
opportunist, inconsiderate, domi- 
neering, and sadistic. Thus, by 
social standards of an adult 
kind, the average baby is really 
a criminal! Crimes of violence, 
for example, indicate that the 
infantile hostility and sadism of 
the offender is specially re-in- 
forced or that he is inadequate 


in controlling his hostility and 
destructiveness. 

While it may be unnecessary 
to follow Dr Glover’s argument 
step by step, he pleads for 
greater psychological knowledge 
on the part of magistrates so 
that their assessment of crime 
and criminals should be less 
superficial. Anyone who thinks, 
even in 1960, that men like Dr 
Glover want to ‘pamper’ crimi- 
nals might well ponder these 
words: 

If anything is patent about the 
practice of crime, it is that on the 
average it does not pay. It is in 
fact one of the distressed profes- 
sions, at most following the will 
o’ the wisp of magical sustenance. 
‘Table, cover thyself’ is the motto 
of the phantast, and the most 
self-aggrandising burglar who 
models his economic career on 
the infantile plan of taking what 
he needs, if necessary by force, 
has sooner or later to realize that 
he has chosen an arduous, unre- 
munerative and in the long run 
self-punishing career. 

Three sections of topical 
interest in The Roots of Crime 
are those dealing respectively 
with prostitution, homosexuality, 
and the death penalty. (Corporal 
punishment, unfortunately, is 
only mentioned briefly, and in 
view of the recent agitation to 
re-introduce birching one would 
have welcomed Dr _ Glover’s 
analysis of the drives that cause 
people to cling to this Old Testa- 
ment attitude.) 


Sexual Failures 


Prostitutes, we are told, are 
usually below average _intelli- 
gence, the hard core of them 
being men-haters and _ frigid. 
These women are, so to say, 
perverted moralists, who punish 
themselves for their infantile 
incestuous wishes. 

(‘There exists an acute disap- 
pointment with the father, while 
the relationship to the mother 
is in its own way strongly im- 
pregnated with hostility.) Driv- 
ing these women off the streets 
may impress tourists and the 
squeamish, but it cannot really 
solve the problem; and prosti- 
tution will continue to thrive 
because of male vanity. 

So far as homosexuality is 


concerned, Dr Glover does not 
believe that homosexuals~ are 
more criminal or unhappy than 
cther men, although they may 
suffer more acutely from 
jealousy than their normal fel- 
lows. Their difficulties, however, 
arise largely from _ society’s 
attitude towards them rather 
than from themselves. So long 
as we persecute homosexuals we 
shall simply add to their misery ; 
and no doubt some people, 
Churchmen to the fore, want to 
hurt them as much as possible. 
The author, in discussing the 
socio-legal attitude to murder, 
especially in reference to the 
M’Naghten Rules, says: “There 
is no obligation on the law to 
secure accurate diagnosis before 
recommending treatment and 
this is the essence of quackery.’ 
It would be interesting to have 
the reactions of our judges and 
police chiefs on this and other 
matters relating to murder and 
capital punishment. 


School Psychiatrists 


The Roots of Crime is scienti- 
fic and objective and does not 
aim at setting forth practical 
solutions for the reduction or 
abolition of crime; and it may 
be said in passing that the four 
hundred-odd pages of this 
volume are fairly difficult, if 
interesting, reading. Dr Glover 
includes one essay on the pre- 
vention of pathological crimes 
of violence. In it he advocates 
the psychiatric ‘screening’ of the 
entire child population in order 
to detect pathological tendencies 
to violence. 

Although these recommen- 
dations were made in 1950 it is 
only now that tentative steps 
have been taken to establish 
some degree of liaison between 
the Ministries concerned—the 
Home Office, the Ministry of 
Health, and the Ministry of 
Education. Thus we can see 
the snail’s pace at which rational 
and psychiatric ideas make 
progress in our society. It is to 
be hoped, for the sake of our 
national sanity, that the con- 
clusions of Dr Glover’s wise and 
masterly book will be gradually 
diffused throughout the country 
at as many levels as possible. 
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Cecil Day Lewis: A Self-Portrait 


by ROBERT GREACEN 


Poet, ex-Communist, now Oxford Professor, Day Lewis 
describes his development in a frank autobiography 


ECIL DAY LEWIS tells us, in his auto- 

biographical self-portrait, The Buried Day 
( “ion and Windus, 25s), that ‘like many 
other men, I am both mean and generous, scep- 
tical and credulous, honest and deceitful, arrogant 
and modest; by turns selfish or public-spirited, 
loving or cold-hearted, cautious or reckless ’. 

This is a poet’s book, though that is not to say 
that it is written in lushly self-conscious ‘ poetic 
prose’. On the contrary, Day Lewis writes always 
with taste and exactness — and sometimes with a 
flash of Anglo-Irish wit — but remembers that a 
poet must not just be concerned with what hap- 
pened but with the re-creation of the context in 
which events took place; not just with the literal 
truth but with the profounder, though non- 
mystical, truth that underlies the evidence of the 
intelligence and senses, That is what he is getting 
at when he tells the reader: ‘I gradually under- 
stood the paradox that a poet must make sense of 
“real” things through the process of creating 
works of a quite different order of reality.’ 


Vicarage Background 

Day Lewis was born in 1904 of Anglo-Irish 
stock on both sides of his family. He imagines 
that on his father’s side he may be distantly 
related to W. B. Yeats, but is more definite that 
through his mother he is descended from Oliver 
Goldsmith’s uncle. These poetic affinities no doubt 
strengthened him as a young man in his sense of 
poetic vocation. His mother died when he was a 
small child, so leaving him —an only child — in 
the care of his Anglican parson father. 

He spent a number of memorable summers at 
a rectory in Southern Ireland, where he recalls, 
through the distorting lens of early memory, that 
the garden had ‘gooseberries big as ping-pong 
balls, bucketsful of raspberries, plums bursting 
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with ripeness. It was a Marvellian garden, rich and 
relaxed ’. 

Sheringham was another place of summer 
retreat ; and it was here that the future poet be- 
came acquainted with the most mysterious of 
noises in his childhood — ‘ the sound of telegraph 
poles humming to themselves drowsily all through 
the day’. It is rather interesting how this early 
memory was worked into a sonnet sequence 
written some thirty years later: 

It is the humming pole of summer lanes 

Whose sound quivers like heat-haze endlessly 

Over the corn, over the poppied plains — 

An emanation from the earth or sky. 

Another Sheringham recollection is that of the 
local vicar, who behaved in the pulpit like a 
thundering Captain Ahab, acting out for his con- 
gregation of unlettered fishermen the Biblical 
stories, on which he gave a running commentary. 
No doubt that was more entertaining for the 
young Day Lewis than heavy theological argu- 
ment. 

‘Church, and all that it implies,’ we are told, 
‘was a somewhat different thing for me than for 
the child of a Christian layman: it was my 
father’s profession, his livelihood, as well as his 
vocation, which inevitably, for his household, 
threw a sort of workaday cloak round the 
mysteries of the Faith.” Day Lewis’s father was a 
somewhat worldly parson of the old school kind, 
a man deeply disappointed because he never won 
preferment, not even a canonry, in the Church of 
England, which he loyally and unthinkingly 
served. Certain articles of faith were never dis- 
cussed but just taken for granted: the divinity of 
Christ, the promise of life after death, and of 
course the importance in the national life of the 
Church by law established. 

One night, however, the sensitive child had a 
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Professor Cecil Day Lewis 


nightmare from which he awakened with the feel- 
ing that he did not want to live for ever. The 
mature man says that even today the thought of 
eternal life can fill him with ‘horror, revolt, 
repudiation ’. Obviously, in this case, religious 
indoctrination just did not work. 

More vital and memorable for the growing 
child were the sights and sounds and smells of an 
era that was turning gradually into what we know 
as our own tortured century. Lying awake at 
night in London, he could hear the railway noises 
that came steadily from Paddington and Royal 
Oak. For Day Lewis the sound seemed nearly 
always to be one of departure, and this idea of 
departure — going forth into the unknown — is 
the motif for some of his best poems. In ‘ Last 
Words’ he asks which of his varied selves will 
sum up his life for him at the end: 

The child, who in London’s infinite, intimate 

Out of time’s reach, {darkness 

Heard nightly an engine whistle, remote and pure 

As a call from the edge 


Of nothing, and soon in the music of departure 
Had perfect pitch? 


For any poet childhood is the period on which 
he must draw more and more as he gets older. 
Current events quickly recede when one is an 
adult. Can anyone recall in any considerable 
detail the happenings of the week before last? It 
need not therefore surprise that three of the best 
chapters in The Buried Day are ‘ Wilkie’s’, ‘A 
Distant War’ and ‘Sherborne’, which take the 
reader up to the point where Cecil Day Lewis, a 
shy, gauche, young man, is about to go up to 
Wadham College, Oxford, on a minor- classical 
exhibition. 


Convert to Communism 


In 1912, at the age of eight, young Day Lewis 
had his first big plunge into the unknown and 
frightening world of school, an experience that is 
always harder for an only child. So, at Wilkie’s 
preparatory school, he had his first taste of a 
world that was to occupy him, as boy or master, 
for the next twenty-three years —a world he sees 
as ‘insulated, self-important, artificial, anxiety- 
ridden ’, yet somehow rather endearing because of 
its very familiarity and unexciting sameness. Yet 
as a child he experienced ‘ golden moments’: a 
visit to a cinema, sailing a boat on the Round 
Pond in Kensington Gardens, gazing wide-eyed at 
the green-and-gold engines at Paddington Station. 

At Sherborne, a highly games-conscious school, 
he played games with moderate success and tried 
as far as possible to belong to the herd. Here he 
ran into the public school dualism that comes 
from exalting Christianity equally with the Greek 
way of life in which homosexuality played so 
important a part. In his later years at Sherborne 
the future member of the Communist Party was 
making little gestures of nonconformity and feel- 
ing the necessity of ‘being different’. Thus, in 
the school magazine (which he edited) he initiated 
a correspondence attacking the prevalent games- 
worship ; and yet, ironically, it was what he calls 
his ‘spurious reputation’ as a rugby footballer, 
together with his English essay, that won him his 
Oxford exhibition. 

It may be a truism that Oxford and Cambridge 
exist largely in order to undo the effects of an 
orthodox public school education. Certainly that 
applied to the young Day Lewis who went up to 
Wadham in 1923, concealing his sense of inferi- 
ority and anxiety under a guise of ‘ fantastic 
aplomb’. Strange—or is it? —how years of 
expensive schooling accentuate rather than elimin- 
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ate mental unease. At Oxford he began to experi- 
ment with his personality. To be addressed as 
‘Mister’ by the Warden of the College, to have 
a large room wholly to himself, not to be forced 
to obey a time-table — these were indeed intoxi- 
cating liberties. 

University life then retained traces of Edwardian 
opulence, and although Day Lewis was not 
sufficiently well-off to lead the gilded life some- 
thing of its leisured quality filtered through to 
him. Most important of all, as indeed for all 
undergraduates, were the friendships he formed. 
One of these was with Rex Warner, later to 
become a well-known novelist and poet. Literary 
encouragement was forthcoming from two old 
Wadham men, L. A. G. Strong and Humbert 
Wolfe. But perhaps the most exciting Oxford con- 
tact was the dynamic and brilliant W. H. Auden. 

It was characteristic of Auden’s originality, 
indeed impudence, that his favourite walk in 
Oxford was past the gas-works and the municipal 
rubbish dump! Day Lewis and Auden edited 
Oxford Poetry, 1927, so beginning that association 
of ‘ Pylon’ poets of which perhaps too much has 
been made by the critics. 

Leaving the University with a fourth in Greats, 
Day Lewis did not feel well-equipped to earn a 
living. Not surprisingly, he failed to get an adult 
education job at the interview for which he turned 
up in a dark-blue sombrero and floppy orange 
bow-tie, which he felt gave him a W. B. Yeats 
look. At that stage in his career it seemed 
unlikely, to say the least, that he would one 
day be elected to a Professorship in his old 
University. 

The teaching years were spent, first at Helens- 
burg and then, by way of contrast, at Cheltenham. 
It was here, of all places, that Day Lewis com- 
mitted himself to the Communist Party, of which 
he was a member from 1935 to 1938, Thus he 
found himself, as a writer beginning to be success- 
ful, living in two worlds—‘my old: chronic 
malady, the divided mind’— one the world of 
what he believed to be bourgeois decadence, the 
other the brave new world of Soviet hope. 

Giving up schoolmastering, partly from choice 
and partly because he was gently forced out, he 
decided to discipline himself and work regular 
hours until he became ‘ established ’. At Chelten- 
ham he got to know fellow writers of distinction 
like Elizabeth Bowen and Edmund Blunden. By 
way of contrast, at his home, Box Cottage, he 
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used to put up Communist speakers who came 
from London to address meetings during the 
period of the ‘ Popular Front’. 

Day Lewis has obviously always been a hard 
worker, and that is a factor making for his suc- 
cess in a highly competitive profession. Besides 
his full-time bread-and-butter writing (and of 
course, poetry, which never yields much financi- 
ally) he played an active propagandist role ranging 
from distributing leaflets to public speaking. Oddly 
enough, it was in the middle of one of his own 
political speeches, in the Queen’s Hall, that Day 
Lewis finally decided that political activities 
‘seemed unimportant and unreal beside the exact- 
ing demands of poetry ’. Silently but definitely he 
left the Communist Party; and he has never re- 
gretted his decision. Who in the roaring days of 
the ‘Popular Front’ would have supposed that 
much later Day Lewis would write a poem to 
celebrate the birth of a Prince? 

The Buried Day really ends with the close of 
the Thirties, the pink decade that at this distance 
in time is beginning to take on a sort of period 
glow. For him personally the 1930s ended with ‘a 
shameless, half-savage, inordinate affair which 
taught me a great deal about women, and about 
myself ’. Then we are hastily taken through the 
poet’s War and, in an amusing aside, given the 
text of Day Lewis’s certificate of temporary dis- 
charge from the Army: 


Period of Service with the Colours: One day. 
Conduct during Period of Service: Good. 


About the years 1941 to 1949 Day Lewis is very 
reticent, saying just that during them he was under 
a stress such as he had never known before; but 
out of this pain came a new awareness, a new 
poetic vision. . 

Now in his middle fifties, the re-married Day 
Lewis has to his credit a very considerable 
achievement both in poetry and criticism. ‘ For- 
tunate beyond words in my wife and children’, 
he can afford to enjoy his good luck. Like most 
serious writers he has had to fight hard for what 
success has come his way; but he still finds great 
pleasure in his vocation. Now he can live without 
that corrosive sense of guilt which rendered 
unhappy so much of his life; and of that final 
departure, which comes to all men, he can say: 

I hope that, when I come to die, if I have still no 
belief in immortality, I may at least recapture the 


docility of the child I once was, and go into the 
dark with an acquiescent murmur. 
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The Chemistry of Religious Experience 


by MICHAEL H. BRIGGS 


Some of the phenomena of mysticism can 
be produced in normal people by drugs 


RGUMENTS allegedly demonstrating the 
Aces of God pass through cycles of 

popularity. The basis for the theology of 
one generation is looked on with scorn by the 
next generation, For example, arguments for the 
existence of God based upon the creation or 
design of the universe are considered naive by 
modern theologians, who, when they belong to 
that ever-decreasing group who believe that the 
existence of God can be rationally demonstrated, 
prefer to claim that personal experience of God 
necessarily demonstrates his existence. 

It is difficult to deny that some people do 
have mental experiences that to themselves are 
intensely moving and valuable. Such persons are 
usually convinced that the experiences involved 
a mental contact with an eternal, omnipotent 
being. 


Experience of God 

The interesting question is not whether such 
experiences really do occur, but, if they do, 
whether they demonstrate the existence of God? 
And if not, just what are these experiences? 

Of these two questions the first is philosophic ; 
the second scientific. Yet they are not unconnected 
for a lot depends upon definitions. Thus if the 
cause of the experiences is said to be God, a lot 
depends upon what one means by ‘God’, If 
one merely wishes to describe the cause of the 
experiences, whatever this may be, as ‘God’, 
this is unobjectionable. But if one wishes to say 
that the cause is an in-principle unobservable, 
supernatural being, then this is a hypothesis that 
can be falsified by the demonstration of a natural 
physical cause. Moreover, although the existence 
of God may seem unquestionable to the indivi- 
dual mystic experiencing the intense state, this 
cannot be used as an argument for the existence 
of God by other people any more than the con- 
viction of a person under hypnosis of the reality 
of something suggested to him that is in fact 
unreal can be used as an argument by others for 


the reality of the thing. The latter is deluded, so 
may be the former. 

If a physical cause for religious experiences 
can be found, then the existence of religious 
experiences cannot be used as an argument for 
the existence of God by theologians, while the 
God of the mystic will become only that which 
he experiences ; a subjective personal state rather 
than an objective supernatural entity. 


Resemblance to Schizophrenia 

To the scientist interested in brain chemistry 
it is-a working hypothesis that all mental ex- 
periences are produced by chemical and physical 
processes in the central nervous system. The 
evidence for this hypothesis is rather slim, but 
this is due largely to the lack of available methods 
for investigating the living brain. Fortunately 
within the last few years there have been con- 
siderable advances in biochemistry that have 
thrown considerable light on the relationship 
between mental experiences and the chemical 
state of the brain. 

Before considering this new evidence it is 
worth taking a brief look at the psychology of 
mystics. 

This is a topic that has been the subject of 
a lot of study. Following on from the original 
investigations of William James, a number of 
psychologists have drawn attention to the fact 
that the behaviour of many mystics closely 
resembles that of persons with certain fairly well 
defined psycho-pathological conditions. Evidence 
for this view of some mystics is given by D. H. 
Rawcliffe in a recent book (Illusions and Delu- 
sions of the Supernatural and Occult; Dover 
Publications, New York, 1959, $2). The extreme 
asceticism and visions of the typical mystic of 
any religion bears an interesting similarity to the 
loss of personality and hallucinations of a number 
of mental diseases, such as schizophrenia. Con- 
sidered objectively, there can be no doubt that 
many of the most famous historical mystics would 
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be considered certifiable if they lived at the 
present time. 

This is, of course, an extreme view. It can be 
objected that not everyone who has _ intense 
religious experiences is a schizophrenic. This is 
undoubtedly true, but it is possible that the 
mechanism of production of unusual mental 
phenomena is the same in both cases. The type 
of hallucination, together with its duration and 
intensity, may be determined by a large number 
of factors, not the least of which may be the 
environment of the affected person. It cannot be 
questioned that there is a similarity between the 
abnormal experiences of the mystic and the 
schizophrenic, even if there are great quantitative 
differences. All that is suggested is that the 
mechanism producing the states is the same in 
each case: in medical terms, that they are dif- 
ferent varieties of the same syndrome. 


Effect of Drugs 

The cause of schizophrenia has long been 
postulated to be some toxic substance circulating 
in the body and affecting the brain. This view is 
not completely proved as the hypothetical toxin 
has not been satisfactorily identified, but there is 
strong supporting evidence. 

The most interesting evidence concerns the 
artificial production of mental states resembling 
those of schizophrenia (and of the mystic). It 
has proved possible to prepare chemical com- 
pounds in a laboratory, which, on injection into 
a normal person, produce in him mental pheno- 
mena closely resembling those of a schizophrenic. 
Compounds of this sort have been named 
‘ psychotomimetic drugs’. 

The injection of one of these drugs leads to 
the most bizarre effects. At first the subject 
merely experiences a loss of body weight and 
lightness. This feeling soon develops into an un- 
balanced perception of his own body which some- 
times appears incredibly minute and sometimes 
enormous and out of proportion to the familiar 
surroundings. In later stages the subject may 
experience that state often known as a ‘ Dopple- 
ganger’ effect, in which the personality seems 
to leave the body and look back from some 
exterior point. Perception of things around the 
subject becomes badly disturbed. Sight, sound, 
and touch are all affected. The most striking 
effects are probably visual though they are 
supported by hallucinations of the other senses. 
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Objects become distorted and swiftly changing 
scenes often flash across the subject’s mind. Or 
changing geometrical shapes superimpose on the 
normal vision. In some experiments the subjects 
have had the terrifying experience of suffering an 
almost complete loss of personal identity. 

Not all the psychotomimetic drugs produce the 
same results, though all are similar. The intensity 
and content of the mental phenomena vary with 
the individual and with the dosage of the drug 
used in the experiment. 


How Drugs May Work 

The interesting question that is difficult to 
answer is how do these drugs produce these 
effects, and is it possible that a similar mechanism 
is responsible for the mental states of schizo- 
phrenics and mystics? 

Among the drugs that have shown these 
striking properties are amphetamine and mes- 
caline. Both these substances are chemically 
similar to adrenaline and nor-adrenaline: two 
compounds produced in some nerves which 
activate other nerves. It has been suggested that 
amphetamine and mescaline produced their effects 
by blocking the normal action of adrenaline in 
the nerves of the brain. This hypothesis has been 
supported and extended by the discovery of two 
further substances — serotonin and lysergic acid. 

Serotonin is a compound found in various 
parts of the body; particularly nervous tissues 
like the brain. It has been known since about 1947 
and experiments have shown it to possess remark- 
able constrictor properties. A few years before 
the discovery of serotonin a Swiss chemist was 
studying some extractives of ergot and acciden- 
tally inhaled a small quantity of one of his 
preparations. He was immediately overcome with 
dizziness and a trance-like state. He had dis- 
covered another psychotomimetic drug — D- 
lysergic acid diethylamide (usually abbreviated to 
LSD-25). This is one of the most powerful agents 
yet discovered. It takes less than a millionth of 
a gram to induce visions and hallucinations in 
a normal subject. 

Now detailed chemical investigations of sero- 
tonin and lysergic acid have shown them to be 
closely related in structure. Again it is likely that 
the drug produces its effects by blocking the 
normal function of a compound required in the 
biochemistry of nervous tissues. 

Evidence of this type clearly illustrates that 
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many of the peculiar mental states discussed 
previously can be produced artificially in normal 
people simply by injecting them with small 
amounts of drugs that are chemically similar to 
substances usually present in nerves. Moreover, 
only very small amounts of these drugs are 
required to produce very great psychological 
effects. 


Blood Tests 

To explain the observed effects of drugs it 
has been suggested that schizophrenics may 
produce within their bodies small amounts of 
substances that resemble psychotomimetic drugs. 
When it is considered that the artificial drugs 
are chemically similar to substances occurring 
in the body, it is apparent that should the natural 
substances become slightly altered for some 
reason, they might well be turned into a com- 
pound possessing the properties of the artificial 
drugs. To test this hypothesis investigations have 
been made of the blood of schizophrenics. It has 
proved possible to extract from this blood a 
substance that has been named ‘taraxin’. When 
this is injected into a normal person it acts as a 
psychotomimetic drug. Not very much is known 
about this new substance, but it is likely that it 
too resembles a compound normally present in 
nerves. 

It will be seen that the search for the physical 
cause of certain kinds of unusual mental pheno- 
mena is reaching a successful conclusion. There 
can now be no doubt that these phenomena do 
have a physical cause. The results of future ex- 
perimentation must be awaited before any definite 
conclusions can be drawn about religious ex- 
periences, but our present knowledge seems to 
show that a person experiencing such a state is 
doing so because his brain is being affected by 
small amounts of a compound resembling a 
psychotomimetic drug: not because he is in con- 
tact with a supernatural agency. 


Note. — For a detailed discussion of modern 
knowledge of the biochemistry of the brain and 
of psychotomimetic drugs see the following 
books: The Effect of Pharmacologic Agents in 
the Nervous System; Baltimore, Association for 
Research in Nervous and Mental Disease, 1959. 
H. Mcllwain, Biochemistry and the Central 
Nervous System; London, J. and A. Churchill 
Ltd, 1959, second edition. 


WHAT HAPPENED 
IN EDEN? 


by R. J. MOSTYN 


A distorted attitude to sex 
resulted from a misreading of 
the story of Adam and Eve 


O more disastrous myth was ever in- 
N vented than the dogma of Original Sin, 

and none has been clung to more tena- 
ciously. The belief that human nature is in- 
curably deformed — that man can do no good 
deed by himself — was carried to its extreme logic 
by Calvinism. It entailed that the majority of 
human beings are doomed to everlasting torment 
from birth. 

The Catholic Church shied from this shocking 
conclusion. It formulated a compromise between 
the pessimism of St Augustine and the optimism 
of his great opponent, the British monk, Pelagius. 
It came to hold that although human nature is 
warped, as a result of Adam’s disobedience, the 
taint can be removed by the sacrament of bap- 
tism. There is still a fundamental disorder in 
every human personality — a bias to do wrong — 
but baptism removes the guilt. 


The Sin of Adam 

In what sense, we may well wonder, is a new- 
born child ‘ guilty’? If he dies at birth, how can 
it be just to punish him for something that some- 
one did thousands of years before? To Augustine 
it seemed perfectly just that the soul of a newborn 
child should be sent to hell, The Church subse- 
quently softened the doctrine by inventing an 
intermediate place, neither heaven, hell, nor 
purgatory. This was called limbo. 

Limbo is derived from the theory that because 
of the Fall no human being deserves to go to 
heaven. The grace of salvation is not the reward 
of good conduct but a gift which cannot be 
earned. So a child who dies is not deprived of 
his due. He can enjoy natural happiness in limbo, 
but not the supernatural happiness (i.e. the 
Beatific Vision) in Paradise. 

This tortuous, medieval reasoning sounds queer 
to modern ears. It is as though the story of 
Pandora’s box was elaborately wrapped in meta- 
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physical language to make it seem intellectually 
respectable. But although it is, indeed, a dressed- 
up fable, it is no laughing matter. The conse- 
quences drawn from it poisoned the mind of 
Europe for centuries. 

The worst harm was not the fear of hell but the 
hoodoo cast upon normal relationships between 
man and woman, For although Adam’s sin was 
formally disobedience, it was assumed to be 
materially the discovery of sex. The Christian 
Fathers equated the state of ‘ innocence’ in Eden 
with ignorance of sex. 


Augustine’s Mistress 

We still employ the word in that sense. Some 
parents still refuse to give sex instruction, because 
they hate to think that their children are losing 
their ‘ innocence ’. The absurdities of Mrs Grundy- 
ism and the wild excesses of asceticism spring 
from the same myth—and a myth that Chris- 
tianity misinterpreted. 

After all, it is a Hebrew story. The Hebrews 
never read into it a morbid fear of sex. Judaism 
has no such doctrine of Original Sin. ‘ Increase 
and multiply ’ was the command. The patriarchs 
did so with gusto. They would have roared with 
laughter if they could have heard St Augustine’s 
explanation of their many wives. They sought 
no enjoyment from sex, he tells us; they copu- 
lated only under a stern sense of duty to 
procreate. They would have preferred a more 
congenial method of promoting the increase of 
Israel. 

He assures us, also, that if Adam and Eve 
had been permitted to indulge in intercourse 
before the Fall it would have been without pas- 
sion. ‘Away the thought’, he exclaims, ‘ that 
there should have been any unregulated excite- 
ment or need to resist desire.’ 

Life in Eden, before the voice of the serpent 
was heard, was calm, unruffled, rational. The evil 
of sex is that it disturbs this cold harmony. Once 
sex raised its ugly head man (and woman) were 
afflicted with a permanent imbalance. It was 
transmitted by heredity to all their descendants. 

What angered Augustine was the emotional 
excitement which sex induced—‘the foul, 
accursed joy’ as he called it. He knew it only 
too well. He kept a mistress and had a child by 
her. Before he cast her adrift he prayed, ‘Oh 
God, give me chastity — but not yet! ’ 

Eventually his prayer was answered. After he 
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Adam and Eve, from a painting by Grin 


had lived for thirteen years with his mistress he 
was persuaded by his mother to agree to marry. 
The bride she chose for him was not, of course, 
the faithful mother of his son, Adestatus, but a 
girl not yet old enough to be his wife. 

While waiting for this child to become mature 
he decided to have done with passion once and 
for all. He could have satisfied his strong instincts 
lawfully, but he was convinced they were the evil 
legacy of Adam. So he sent his mistress from 
Italy, where they had been living together, back 
to Africa with his son. 


Sex and Sin 


‘My heart, which clove to her, was racked and 
wounded and bleeding’, he records. It was even 
more bitter for her to break the union, for the 
unhappy woman could not understand the strange 
fantasies which darkened his mind. She vowed 
to remain faithful to him for the rest of her 
life. They never met again. 

It is not a pretty story, but what is called 
‘heroic sanctity’ is beyond the comprehension 
of ordinary mortals. There are worse episodes 
in the lives of those early saints to whom normal 
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impulses seemed the work of the devil: They 
repressed their natural desires so fiercely that the 
assaults returned with redoubled force. How 
could this dreadful fever be explained except as 
a result of a curse which Adam had brought 
upon the world? 

So began the cult of absolute continence and 
the bitter wrangles over the celibacy of the 
priesthood. The marriage of widows was frowned 
upon. Virginity was exalted. The ideal family 
life was that of Mary and Joseph, and many 
husbands begged their wives to agree to similar 
abstinence. 

Augustine eloquently urged all married 
Christians to abstain and leave the procreation 
of the race to pagans. Even within marriage sex 
was tainted with sin. 


Dangerous Pleasure 

There was much solemn discussion about the 
borderland between what is sinful and what may 
be allowed. In Bede’s Chronicles there is an 
account of the anxious questions put to Gregory 
the Great by the other Augustine while he was 
in Britain. Gregory ruled that the sinful element 
in sex was the pleasure felt. Unhappily, since 
procreation must go on, this evil pleasure was 
unavoidable. The less the enjoyment experienced, 
the less the sin, was the rule. 

The medieval Scholastics did not go to such 
extremes and Aquinas did not agree with the 
view that if Adam and Eve had waited for the 
divine permission they would have experienced 
no more pleasure than would accompany, say, 
artificial insemination. Nevertheless, if venereal 
pleasure was sought for its own sake within 
marriage, the sin was venial. Outside marriage, 
of course, it was a mortal sin. 

The upshot was that marriage was regarded as 
a lawful but inferior state. At best it was a 
hazardous duty for the sake of begetting children ; 
at worst a kind of nasty medicine taken to pre- 
vent fornication. The priesthood and_ the 
religious orders provided a higher way of life. 

The mass of ‘people cannot have taken these 
subtleties very seriously. There is plenty of 
evidence that the clergy widely ignored the rule 
of celibacy. But whatever people might do in 
practice, at the back of their minds was the idea 
that sex was the root of most evils. It was bound 
up with a sense of guilt. 

The so-called ‘ corruption’ of the Middle Ages 


was exaggerated by the Reformers. The long 
struggle to enforce clerical celibacy is a tragic 
story, and today we can feel more sympathy 
than the Reformers with those for whom it was 
an impossible ideal. 

But although the Reformers adopted a more 
reasonable view of marriage they were rigorists 
in their general attitude to sex. They, too, took 
the story of the Fall jiterally. The prudery that 
still survives —and is often underestimated — is 
their sorry legacy. 


What the Myth Means 

The modern, highbrow Protestant regards the 
Eden story as a ‘true myth’. Few would go so 
far as C. S. Lewis and treat it as a poetic version 
of a real historical event somewhere in Palzolithic 
times. Since they cannot readily appeal to history 
some writers invoke psychology. They claim that 
the existence of Original Sin is confirmed by 
Freud. 

The truth is the exact opposite. Psychology 
knows nothing of sin. Man has evolved from 
lower animals and it would be surprising if he 
did not bear strong traces of his ancestry. There 
is no reason to feel guilty on that account. It 
is not by a magical ceremony but by sensible 
upbringing that the crude, instinctual drives with 
which a child is born are tamed and civilized. 

As a result of a misunderstood legend gener- 
ation after generation has been warped in child- 
hood and taught to regard the natural functions 
of the body as unclean. For nearly two thousand 
years sex has been treated either as a shameful 
secret or a dirty joke. 

The original myth of a lost Eden contains an 
element of poetic truth, like most of the world’s 
great allegories. The truth is that the sex instinct 
is an enormously powerful and destructive force 
when left unregulated. The ancient Hebrews ex- 
pressed this danger in moving symbolism, but it 
could never have occurred to them that sex itself 
was contaminating. 

The wholesome naturalism of Genesis was dis- 
torted by mystical anti-life theories from an alien 
culture which found expression in the diatribes of 
Paul and the sick fantasies of an empire in its 
decadence. Liberal-minded Churchmen today are 
well aware of the harm done to their cause by 
a legacy of the past which persists in popular 
prejudices and is embedded in anachronistic laws. 
But old churches have dark windows. 
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MYRA BUTTLE’S 


BITCH 


HUNT 


by HYMAN LEVY 


envy simply as a word of 

four letters devoid of much 
content. To the best of my re- 
collection I have never felt 
envious of anyone. When I had 
read this book, however (The 
Bitches’ Brew, or The Plot 
Against Bertrand Russell, by 
Myra Buttle; Watts, 12s 6d), 
and was caught up in the acid 
bite of its wit and sarcasm, I 
experienced a sudden surge of 
envy. Here was something far 
beyond my power even to imi- 
tate. Not only the facility in 
flow and formulation, but the 
capacity of the author to prick 
neatly with the needle, to 
penetrate powerfully and pre- 
cisely with the rapier, and to 
fell with the bludgeon—all this 
has to be read to be realized. 
I do envy his—beg pardon ‘her’ 
—power of parody. 

I have always had an un- 
formulated feeling that one of 
the criteria of a first-class 
writer or poet was the fact that 
such an individual was immune 
from parody; but I _ had 
reckoned without Myra. Here 
the very Devil himself is 
parodied, and the only Great 
Immune is Russell. Is_ this 
because Russell is superior 
to Byron and Blake, to Shake- 
speare and Shelley; or because 
the author must have some ab- 
solute standard—even though 
it be the Ultimate Essence of 
Scepticism—against which to 
measure the rest of humanity? 

Be that as it may, this spirited 
defence of Russell provides the 
author with a veritable bean- 
feast of opportunities, all con- 
sumed with avid relish, to expose 
the hypocrisies of modern soci- 
ety, from the ‘Historical Char- 
ades’ in our churches and cathe- 
drals that pass for religious ser- 
vices to the lying enthusiasts at 
our Art Exhibitions. Even those 
who shape our Modern Archi- 
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I: the past I have known 


tecture, faced with the two al- 
ternatives either to eliminate the 
countryside or to blot out the 
sky in our towns, are seen as 
mere items in an accountant’s 
Balance Sheet. 

In maintaining the status quo 
the Horse Guards Parade, 
Honorary University Degrees, 
and Lord Mayor Shows all play 
their appropriate part. Modern 
Art, valued as a social safety 
valve, will never burn down the 
Stock Exchange nor seek to 
reform the Divorce Laws. To 
all this, official poets, scientists, 
and inventors are accessories ; 
and the Throne becomes simply 
a piece of Private Property. For 
the author, Space Travel, a bye- 
product of Ballistic Missiles, 
is primarily a diversion from the 
problems of this Earth, and in 
this respect is as useful as reli- 
gion. I could not agree more 
heartily. 

In his sharp and biting ex- 
posure of these hypocrisies the 
author fairly wallows, The 
Catholic Church comes in for 
it hot and strong, for its Aristo- 
telianism and its mechanistic 
outlook on causality and for its 
inability to say “We _ were 
wrong’. 

Few escape; even those who 
glibly assert that starvation, 
war, and disease have a social 
value since it is Nature’s way of 
keeping the population within 
reasonable bounds, and _inci- 
dently helps to fertilize the soil! 
He denies that contemporary 
art is a mere reflection of a 
mechanized society (who asserts 
this?), but rather seeks to shun 
it by escaping into intellec- 
tualized and abstract forms. 
Against this, much of which 
Savours of mere assertion how- 
ever attractive, the author ought 
to counterpose Russell’s own 
principle, which he quotes with 
approval. that it is undesirable 
to believe a proposition when 


no grounds exist for believing 
it to be true. 

All this is brought out very 
effectively at the ‘Congress of 
the Status Quo’, round which 
the whole plot revolves. The 
assembly of hypocritical charac- 
ters are themselves suddenly 
bemused by drinking the Bitches’ 
Brew at their Cocktail Party, 
when one after the other, in a 
moment of drunken clarity, sees 
the stark truth and _ publicly 
recants. Then, as the effect of the 
brew wears off, they hasten once 
more back to their usual cant. 

To me there are weak patches. 
Marx is counterposed to Christ, 
and Marxist Materialism to 
the inspired Gospel. It is not 
Hegel apparently who has to 
be stood on his head to obtain 
the true and unsullied Gospel 
according to Marx but both in 
accordance with relativity prin- 
ciples! These gymnastics beat 
me. Life is something positive 
that must be handled, and 
although the spirit of inquiry 
and doubt is vital and valuable 
we have to act—always in 
partial ignorance. Absolute scep- 
ticism is not in_ itself a 
programme of action. 

Again, to talk in abstract 
generalities or even in poetic 
imagery is no_ substitute for 
precision in thought, however 
much it may inject feeling and 
value. ‘Pure Science’, we are 
assured, ‘leaves its own dis- 
coveries to be exploited by the 
human political machine.’ Hence 
the H-bomb. Who is this ‘Pure 
Science’ who leaves and dis- 
covers? What is this political 
machine that exploits? Exploits 
for what? Power? Profit? For 
whom? 

‘Science must make its sub- 
mission to Beauty.’ Yes, indeed. 
There have been many beautiful 
experiments and mathematical 
proofs; but what else is here 
implied by submission? That 
scientific method, a humanly 
contrived instrument, is defi- 
cient? So is a razor if used for 
hammering nails, or a poem, 
however witty and sarcastic, for 
changing scientific method. After 
all, the H-bomb emerged out 
of a great deal more than 
science in the abstract. 
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‘The prospect of a new 
generation arising which knows 
all about surface chemistry . . . 
and nothing of history, art, or 
literature, fills me with dismay.’ 
Yes, indeed; almost like the 
dismay with which we look at 
the generation which is passing, 
where individuals thought they 
knew much about art, literature, 
and history, but knew nothing 
of surface chemistry or the 
gathering menace of armaments 
that reached its climax in the 
H-bomb. Those who insist on 


looking at all this from one 
standpoint only, that of the 
individual and his ‘freedoms’, 
or that of values or that of 
knowledge, cannot but be forced 
into interpretations in terms of 
these limited aspects. But these 
are part only of a social totality ; 
even individual freedom must be 
seen against this circumscribing 
background, otherwise we fall 
easily into all the cant about the 
‘free West’. 

Nevertheless I enjoyed this 
book immensely. Read it. 








ON THE AIR 








Focus on London University 


ONTINUING his investi- 
( gation into the religious 

life of English universities, 
Mr Hubert Hoskins recently 
visited the University of Lon- 
don, the largest of them. 

With colleges dotted all over 
London. it is not easy, said Mr. 
Hoskins, ‘to take the spiritual 
pulse’ of their 25,000 students. 
There is nothing like a university 
community in London. Besides 
which the colleges, as a result 
of past history, differ widely in 
their attitude to religion. 

At one time University College 
was known at King’s College 
as ‘that godless place in Gower 
Street’. According to the Dean, 
it is more difficult at King’s to 
ignore the call of the religious 
life than elsewhere, possessing 
as it does a Dean (himself) who 
is in orders and a Chaplain 
concerned not only with its 
Theological Faculty but with the 
college as a whole. 

An atheist foundation, Univer- 
sity College ipso facto provides 
a free atmosphere for believers 
and non-believers alike. Among 
them are some active humanists, 
one of whom told Mr Hoskins 
their society for two years now 
has had over a hundred mem- 
bers, although it was growing 
much more slowly owing to the 
colleges being so far apart. He 


by A. D. COHEN 


gave up Christianity when he 
became interested in science. As 
a humanist he refuses to believe 
what cannot be proved by 
reason and logic, whereas the 
Christian doesn’t want to prove 
anything: in a disillusioned 
world his faith offers him some 
satisfaction. If he (the speaker) 
had gone to King’s College, he 
might still be a Christian because 
in his opinion the influence of 
tradition and the people you 
meet should not be underrated. 

But neither should it be over- 
rated, I suggest. Admirable 
as this particular student’s 
neutrality may seem, it is not 
the stuff of which pioneers are 
made, Whatever the _ reason, 
however, humanists numerically 
are a long way behind other 
such groups, most of whom 
report a quickened tempo in 
recent years. The Methodists, 
for instance, have had ‘a spec- 
tacular increase’ of members 
from 12 to 600. Again, ‘a steady 
stream of conversions’, averag- 
ing sixty a year, is claimed by 
the Catholics. There are some 
2.000 of them equally divided 


between English and Com- 
monwealth students (mostly 
coloured). 


At the Imperial College of 


Science, where they have mainly 
engineering students, some 300 
are committed Christians. Scien- 
tists and non-scientists tend to 
segregate themselves, a lot of 
the former rejecting Christian 
belief as incompatible with 
scientific method. 

Christians are strongly repre- 
sented in the London School of 
Economics, which will surprise 
those who knew it twenty or 
thirty years ago; but students, 
even when aware that political 
ideals have failed them, are 
afraid to commit themselves 
finally. The reaction of the dons 
—probably agnostics themselves 
---to this revival of religion in 
their midst is one of ‘bewilder- 
ment’. 

Some 4,000 students in the 
University are in touch with the 
chaplaincies working in  co- 
operation with the Students 
Christian Movement. The latter 
tries to bring together students 
of all denominations. There was 
a danger that Christians, what- 
ever their denomination, might 
shut themselves off from the 
outside world, becoming a 
ghetto. ‘A flight towards authori- 
tarianism and a search for 
security’ is how one speaker 
described the temper of the 
present generation of students. 


Time to Attack 


Not the least deplorable 
feature of the situation is the 
lack of opportunities of friend- 
ship and _ social’ intercourse 
between teachers and students. 
One suggestion put forward was 
for married teaching staff to live 
in the centre of London. It 
was dismissed by Mr Hoskins 
as ‘quixotic’. He did not wish 
to draw any conclusions him- 
self: all who have to do with 
the religious life of the Univer- 
sity realized the magnitude of 
the task. 

We are, however, to have in 
August a programme in which 
‘experts’ (so styled by Mr Hos- 
kins himself) will be dealing with - 
some of the problems posed by 
the inquiry as a whole. While 
the frontier remains fluid is a 
good time, may I suggest, for 
humanists to intensify their 
attack? 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


THE NEW WORLD OF 
MATHEMATICS, by George 
A. Boehm and the Editors of 
Fortune (Faber and Faber, 10s 
6d). THE SCIENTIST AND 
YOU, edited by Maurice Gold- 
smith (Blackie, 25s). The devis- 
ing of an ideal school curricu- 
lum might make a good week- 
end competition for humanists, 
particularly for those who feel 
that the 1944 Education Act 
only cleared the way for further 
advances, and, as Joseph Reeves 
has often reminded us, in the 
case of religious education pro- 
bably put the clock back in its 
compromise on this section of 
the Act. Many schools within 
the State system in this country 
have been making experiments 
with the teaching of the basic 
subjects in the curriculum, how- 
ever, and these have been con- 
cerned most recently with 
science and mathematics, the 
handmaids of a sound humanist 
approach to education. 

The schools of England and 
Wales have been likened to an 
earthworm; the more progres- 
sive trying out new ideas form 
the head, and gradually these 
ripple along the whole body. 
This does mean that experiments 
can continue in one place while 
the curriculum of yesteryear is 
regarded as the final word in 
another, but the encouraging 
sign for humanists is that many 
State schools are adapting their 
curricula to the changing needs 
of society. 

These changes have been en- 
couraged by various sections of 
the teaching profession, by head 
teachers, by inspectors and 
advisers, but largely by teachers 
in the classroom feeling the in- 
adequacy of their approach 
when dealing with children of 
the atomic and television age; 
so at the primary and secondary 
levels mathematics teaching has 
become more practical, and this 
is introduced with experiment 
and participation in mathemati- 
cal discovery. Science teaching 
has been adapted to satisfy the 
needs of the ordinary pupil, 
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forming the bulk of our school 
population, and many primary 
schools are introducing Science 
Clubs and simple experimental 
work as part of their regular 
syllabus. 

Two new books, The New 
World of Mathematics and The 
Scientist and You, provide some 
useful and _ interesting back- 
ground miaterial to these new 
approaches in mathematics and 
science teaching, and, as the 
first is American in origin, it 
indicates that changes are 
occurring there too. Recent 
publications from the Ministry 
of Education show that the 
teacher’s task grows more 
diverse, and they illustrate this 
growing breadth in our educa- 


tional system: unfortunately, 
while Primary Education is 
broadening, many aspects of 


Secondary Education are nar- 
rowing, particularly in Grammar 
Schools, where the pressure for 
university places is felt by in- 
creasing early specialization. On 
the whole, however, there is 
more broadening than narrow- 
ing, and in the case of science 
and mathematics the changing 
picture can best be seen. 

In The New World of Mathe- 
matics George Boehm has col- 
lected together a_ series of 
articles, originally published in 
the American magazine Fortune, 
to illustrate the way in which 
mathematical ideas are chang- 
ing; calculation becomes less 
important, discovery and experi- 
ment are more relevant. A 
large section of the book is 
devoted to electronic computing 
and its challenge to mathemati- 
cians; indeed, as Bernal has 
said, the electronic computer 
may herald in the Second Indus- 
trial Revolution, thus freeing 
men from the drudgery of end- 
less calculations, in the same way 
as the first Industrial Revolution 
freed men from much muscular 
exertion and fatigue. This ex- 
cellent book attempts to guide 
the seeker into ‘the foothills cf 
mathematics’ and to stimulate 
more general interest among 


thinking people about mathe- 
matics. All teachers ought to 
take up this guide to the foot- 
hills, and their pupils will benefit 
in consequence, 

In The Scientist and You 
Maurice Goldsmith, editor of 
two very enterprising school 
science magazines, Science Club 
and Junior Science Club, has 
brought together a series of 
articles on science which concern 
everyone—the Conquest of Want 
(food and materials), the Con- 
quest of Space, the Conquest of 
Toil (energy and auto-control), 
and the Conquest of Disease, 
with experts like Sir Henry 
Tizard, Sir John Russell, Sir 
Alfred Egerton, Sir Harold 
Hartley, and Patrick Moore to 
assist him in actually writing 
the essays. Besides these ex- 
cellent surveys the book con- 


-cludes with a very useful chapter 


on careers in science today, with 
an appendix of addresses of 
organizations which might be 
needed by any _ sixth-former 
planning for a scientific future. 
Both these books have stimu- 
lated and impressed me; their 
sub-titles, ‘How to Understand 
the Universal Language of 
Science’ and ‘A Survey of 
Progress and Opportunity’, un- 
derline their value to all who are 
concerned with the changing 
basis of our scientific and tech- 
nological society. 

Education must continue to 
play a major part in this change, 
as I have indicated, and the out- 
look is bright. As Sir Henry 
Tizard writes at the conclusion 
of his foreword to The Scientist 
and You: 

The young scientist of today 
need have no fear that no one 
will need him when he finishes his 
formal education. His problem will 
rather be to choose out of count- 
less opportunities that one which 
will give the greatest scope for his 
energy, ability and tastes. I can- 
not promise him a life of opu- 
lence, nor one of great influence 
on national affairs—though times 
are changing in that respect too. 
I cannot promise him complete 
freedom from the shocks that 
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flesh is heir to; but I can confi- 
dently predict that his life will 
never cease to be interesting, and 
that when it draws to a close he 
will be able to comfort himself 
with the thought that he has added 
something to the stock of know- 
ledge and experience on which 
the future of the human race 
depends. GEORGE CHAMPLIN 


GODS AND MEN: The Ori- 
gins of Culture, by Henry Bam- 
ford Parkes (Routledge, 45s). 
This is an absorbing account of 
the history of ideas in the west- 
ern world from prehistoric times 
until the age of Augustine and 
the decline of the Roman Em- 
pire. The ground has been well- 
trodden, but the value of Pro- 
fessor Parkes’s survey is not so 
much in the facts as in the per- 
spective from which he views 
them. He treats religious myths, 
including the dogmas of ortho- 
dox Christianity, with a scepti- 
cism which rationalists will find 
congenial. On the other hand, 
he thinks that if a sceptical 
attitude were to become wide- 
spread it would be socially dis- 
ruptive. This raises the funda- 
mental question of whether 
myths of some sort—no matter 
how refined and sophisticated— 
are necessary for the preserva- 
tion of civilized order. That they 
served that purpose in the past 
is a fact of history. Whether 
the rise of rationalism in ancient 
Greece had anything to do with 
its collapse is much more doubt- 
ful. The bitter class struggles 
which enfeebled Greece had an 
economic origin. One could also 
argue that the success of 
Christianity was due less to the 
failute of paganism as a unify- 
ing ideology than to the 
organization of the Church 
through its provincial bishops 
and clergy which’ enabled 
Europe to retain an ordered 
structure of a kind in spite of 
the break-up of the Empire. 
That is not to deny the superi- 
ority of the ideas which pre- 
vailed, though it does not follow 
that intrinsic superiority is what 
enabled them to succeed. Both 
the Christian Church and Islam 
established themselves by force. 

Nevertheless, the searching 
question remains: without a 


belief in objective values, can 
civilization survive? Professor 
Parkes writes: “The myth of an 
ideal justice, inherent in the 
structure of the cosmos, capable 
of embodiment in human insti- 
tutions, and providing a standard 
for settling all conflicts of in- 
dividual interest, has remained 
the main support of social 
organization for western man.’ 
On this view a_ secularized 
society, rejecting the concepts 
of God and natural law, would 
have no protection against the 
doctrine of the Sophists that 
Might is Right. ‘The task of 
civilized man,’ he argues, ‘is not 
the replacement of religion by 
reason, but the affirmation of 
new forms of religious con- 
sciousness which will not con- 
flict with rational and objective 
thought.’ What are these ‘new 
forms’? He seems to suggest an 
application to morality of the 
scientific method of ‘opera- 
tionalism’ which is an offshoot 
of pragmatism. This means that 
since we do not know whether 
God exists, our ignorance leaves 
us free to choose a faith to live 
by, and we should stake our 
destiny on a wager about its 
validity. Pascal would have 
approved this conclusion. 


A PROSPECT OF PEACE, by 
J. D. Bernal (Lawrence & Wish- 
art, 3s 6d). The prospect Profes- 
sor Bernal holds out is indeed 
a glittering one. ‘The great new 
fact, which is taking .time to 
sink into the general conscious- 
ness, he writes, ‘is that the 
scientific technical revolution 
means the end of an economy 
of abundance.’ He is not per- 
turbed by the growth of world 
population. ‘Technically speak- 
ing, the operation of feeding all 
the people of the world 
adequately could be undertaken 
straight away; and it would 
have quite remarkable effects.’ 
He has no doubt that the appli- 
cation of science to agriculture 
could solve both the immediate 
and long-term problems. The 
worry of ‘well-meaning people’ 
about ‘population explosion’ is 
all nonsense, we are told. Roman 
Catholics will be delighted to 
receive such ammunition for 


their fight against birth control. 
But they will not be able to 
accept Professor Bernal’s alter- 
native, which is Communism. 
He believes that science cannot 
be applied to maximum advan- 
tage under any other system. 


THE ORIGINS OF LOVE 
AND HATE, by Ian D. Suttie 
(Penguin Books, 3s 6d). This 
book was first published in 1935 
on the very day its brilliant 
author died. As a paperback it 
should reach a wide audience 
and its drastic modification of 
Freudian theory is likely to be 
more acceptable than orthodox 
psycho-analysis. The main change 
is the shift of emphasis from 
sex to love—a tendency which 
Freud and his Praetorian Guard 
stubbornly resisted. Suttie rejec- 
ted the idea that the infant is 
born with a bundle of instincts. 
He held that there is just a 
simple attachment to the mother, 
who is the sole source of food 
and protection. Fear and hatred 
arise from deprivation of this 
attachment. The original rela- 
tionship of dependence on the 
mother can be partly outgrown 
with her help. If she fails, the 
result is an emotional dislocation 
which may be severe enough to 
constitute mental illness. Nowa- 
days the importance of making 
a child feel he is loved is more 
generally appreciated than 
twenty-five years ago when 
Suttie attacked ‘the taboo on 
tenderness’. Many of his ideas 
have won increasing acceptance 
since his death and all of them 
deserve attention. 


ARAM KHACHATURYAN, 
by Grigory Shneerson (Central 
Books, 10s 6d). The author, who 
is editor of the journal Soviet 
Music, gives an interesting out- 
line of the Armenian subject’s 
life and development. He also 
discusses and assesses the music 
in detail. Many of those who 
have long enjoyed Khachaturyan 
in British concert halls will be 
glad to acquire the personal 
information and the colourful 
sense of home _ background. 
There was a parental love of 
Armenian and Azerbaijan song, 
and Tbilisi, capital of Georgia, 
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was a very town of songs where 
‘each vendor had an individual 
melody of his own, an expressive 
motif that I shall never forget’. 

There are some fascinating 
insights into the budding mind 
of a composer both using and 
refusing academic orthodoxy. 
An old teacher, once diagnosing 
his fear of being a poor com- 


poser, gave this threefold 
advice: to study the Russian 
classics and the music of his own 
people, to drink in the sounds 
of life, and to work ceaselessly. 
The book contains interesting 
photographs and drawings; it 
would, however, be improved if 
it were less profuse and repeti- 
tive in eulogy. 





LETTERS TO 





THE EDITOR 








ABOUT OURSELVES 


Sir.—I do hope you will 
afford me the space to lodge a 
friendly protest against your re- 
view, in your June issue, of Cyril 
Upton’s What is Wisdom? The 
book is, above all, a protest 
against intolerance of thought— 
both religious and intellectual. I 
am a humanist, but I am forced 
to the conclusion that there is 
developing among the Scientific 
Humanists an intolerance just as 
ferocious as that of the religious 
hierarchies which Cyril Upton 
so devastatingly attacks. You 
state that the book is ‘trans- 
parently sincere and, at times, 
philosophically naive’. I cannot 
agree with all of Cyril Upton’s 
theories, but ‘naive’ they certain- 
ly are not. We are all familiar 
with much of the pure nonsense 
that has been served up under 
the title of mysticism, but the 
eclectical mysticism developed in 
this book is the result of most 
erudite study and observation all 
over the world, and is, in my 
opinion, extremely difficult to 
brush aside by logical deduction. 
It is not an argument in our 
favour, as humanists, to say 
simply that the theories ad- 
vanced in this book do not con- 
form 100 per cent with our ideas, 
therefore they are naive. I wish 
you hadn’t employed that word. 
I feel that it does our movement 
more harm than good. Again I 
think you have been unfair, un- 
wittingly no doubt, in the sole 
quotation from the book in cit- 
ing only half the original state- 
ment. You quote, ‘the whole 
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objective universe of matter and 
energy can have no existence 
except as a projection of con- 
ciousness’, but the sentence be- 
gan: ‘Since every object is 
merely the sum of its qualities, 
and since qualities do not exist 
apart from mind, the whole ob- 
jective universe,’ etc. Surely this 
changes completely the meaning 
of the sentence. You say that 
‘mysticism is impregnable only 
when it makes no positive asser- 
tions’, but surely this applies to 
all ‘isms’ including humanism. 
Being ‘tough’ gets us nowhere. 
Being malleable, we can enter 
into everything—even Wisdom, 
whatever it may ultimately prove 
to be—E. CocHRANE, London, 
EC3. 


Sir,—As to the ‘shower of 
brickbats’, may I say that to me, 
an old-time member, The 
Humanist seems a model of 
what a freethought magazine 
should be, and I only wish we 
had a monthly in this country 
which came up to its interest, 
dignity and breadth of view.— 
MIRIAM DEFORD SHIPLEY, San 
Francisco, California, USA. 


Sir,—In his article in your 
June issue, Rex Grenville Gooch 
quotes the Cambridge Human- 
ists’ statement, ‘Human problems 
can and must be faced in terms 
of human intelligence and moral 
resources’, and treats this as an 
a priori belief that ‘human 
affairs are completely determin- 
able by humans’. But it is noth- 
ing of the kind. Facing prob- 








lems is not the same thing as: 
solving them. Humanists must 
rely on human resources because 
they see no evidence for the 
possibility of supernatural help, 
not because they reject such help 
as being unnecessary.—(Miss) 
BARBARA SMOKER, London, SE23. 


The Logic of ‘Survival’ 


Sir,—In the June Humanist I 
tried to give an account of some 
of the reasons why many philo- 
sophers nowadays believe that 
there are logical as well as 
purely factual objections to the 
idea of personal survival, and 
life in another world. I was more 
pleased than surprised to find 
that this article had provoked 
correspondence in the July issue. 
Although I am far from being 
able to see my way through all 
the difficulties, several of the 
points made demand some reply. 

(1) Mr S. G. H. Smith quotes 
an objection raised by Prof 
H. H. Price in an earlier con- 
troversy: ‘Surely the important 
question is, what constitutes my 
personal identity for myself.’ 
The reply which I made in that 
earlier controversy still seems to 
me substantially correct. Suppose 
that I do honestly believe that I 
did some particular thing on 
some particular occasion: that 
is, that I am the same person 
as did that thing. It certainly 
does not follow that I cannot be 
in error. | may in fact be quite 
honestly but entirely mistaken. 
Whereas if personal identity 
really were a thing about which 
the person in question could not 
be wrong, then there could not 
be any room at all for such mis- 
takes. But there is. It is there- 
fore impossible to by-pass logic- 
al problems about criteria of 
identity for disembodied people 
by any simple Gordian appeal 
to an intuitive knowledge. 

(2) Mr. Beloff claims: ‘It is 
not hard to imagine the kind of 
evidence that would make us 
adopt the hypothesis of survival 
as the only plausible explana- 
tion.” Presumably he has it in 
mind that very close and system- 
atic resemblances between the 
late Flew and the future medium 
speaking as Flew might be ex- 
plained on the hypothesis that 
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both ranges of phenomena are 
the work of one and the same 
inferred entity. So far as it goes 
this might indeed be a present- 
able theory. But all the difficul- 
ties begin again at the point 
where it is suggested that the 
survival of this inferred entity is 
the survival of Flew. For the 
hypothesized entity which is, on 
this theory, responsible both for 
my most characteristic behaviour 
and for the similar behaviour of 
the medium in one of her phases 
is quite clearly not me. You can 
know me pretty well without 
ever getting acquainted with it. 

(3) This objection does not 
occur to Mr Beloff, presumably 
because he mistakes it that 
people—like this postulated 
cause of their behaviour—are 
somehow mysteriously offstage: 
‘I am not at all so sure that we 
do understand the notion of a 
persisting .self or a personal 
identity and therefore I cannot 
share his conviction that this 
criterion of corporeal continuity 
is crucial.’ But surely we do 
actually meet people, people 
themselves and not just the on- 
stage results of their offstage 
activities? Nor is there anything 
bafflingly esoteric about the 
questions at issue in the courts 
when it has to be determined 
whether or not the prisoner in 
the dock is the same person as 
did the deed. 

(4) Mr Beloff ‘would like to 
understand why Flew sets so 
much store on continuity’. All I 
can do is to refer back to my 
article. I argued there that if I 
died and was cremated in 1984, 
and if later a person was created 
with all my ‘memories’, man- 
nerisms, and so on, then this 
would be a replica of me and 
not me. ‘He would be no more 
me than a perfect replica of a 
Vermeer would be a Vermeer.’ 
Mr Beloff does not seem to me 
to have met this argument; at 
any rate, not directly. For he 
does not make clear on what 
grounds he urges that what I 
should count as a series of iden- 
tical creatures appearing and dis- 
appearing must be taken as 
really one creature existing inter- 
mittently. 

(5) I am sorry that Mr Beloff 


wants to score me as one of the 
behaviourists who ‘refuse to face 
seriously the fact of conscious- 
ness’. I thought I had given a 
lot of weight in this connection 
to the fact that, as I said, ‘We 
know that we and other people 
have both an inner experiential 
and an outer behavioural aspect. 
We know that it makes sense to 
suggest that someone might be 
fully conscious yet wholly para- 
lysed’—ANTONY FLEW, Keele, 
Staffordshire. 


Sir,—Does survival make 
sense? What sort of philosophi- 
cal nonsense is this? Of course, 
survival makes sense! Wouldn’t 
we all like to live a little longer? 
Fortunately, most people can put 
up with the inevitable without 
asking silly questions about God, 
immortality, and the meaning of 
life. This is not insufferable 
arrogance, but a humble sub- 
mission to the sad facts of life. 
(Dr Trevor Davis, please note.) 

The question to be settled is 
not whether there is conscious 
existence of non-existing con- 
sciousness (how can you have 
consciousness without a_ live, 
active brain), but whether such 
a belief is expedient. It is true 
that brooding on one’s finality 
can give rise to a feeling of 
utter despair and loneliness—an 
abnormal state of mind, no 
doubt, and no laughing matter. 
A number of people seem to 
suffer in that way. Morphia is 
administered against severe 
physical pain. It does not cure, 
but it gives relief. The belief in 
an afterlife has the same sooth- 
ing effect on the mind which is 
troubled by the inevitability of 
death and total destruction. 
(Thus, I see no disgrace in an 
atheist’s request, on his death- 
bed, for religious comfort, as 
may sometimes happen. A dying 
man is obviously very sick.) Of 
course, the man who firmly be- 
lieves in his immortality cannot 
be disappointed—after death! — 
A. Szrurc, London, NW11. 


Historical Psychopaths 
Sir,—This century, which was 
ushered in as the century of the 


‘common man’, has proved itself 
to be the century of the ‘his- 


torical psychopath’, Hitler, 
Goebbels, and Co had one thing 
in common which gives us a clue 
to their natures, and that is they 
were all school failures. It is 
but a mere step from school 
hatred to crowd hatred and all 
the evils of xenophobia. The 
great point that was missed by 
educators was that compulsory 
education has led to a form of 
school group conditioning. It is 
all very well for our fine fellows 
with their doctorates, their MAs, 
BScs, and so on, but what about 
the poor little fellows stuck at 
the back of the form itching for 
the moment when they can get 
away from all the dullness and 
humiliation of it all. Anthro- 
pologically speaking, the examin- 
ation system itself is a mere 
savage survival of tribal initia- 
tion rites. 

The dropping of bombs and 
all the horrors of war and con- 
centration camps merely reflect 
the deep educational schizo- 
phrenia of creative as opposed 
to ‘Big Stick’ education under- 
lying the universal  schizo- 
phrenias into ministries of health 
and ministries of war. Under 
the Education Act 1944 special 
schools are provided for ten 
handicapped groups. There are 
schools for educationally sub- 
normal children, for handicap- 
ped children, and for ineducable 
children. What provision is made 
for the supernormals? Let us 
consider Hitler again in detail. 
As a fourteen-year-old school- 
boy he played truant frequently 
and he disliked school because 
he received no recognition and 
no ‘marks’ for his potential 
abilities: He was away from 
school with vague illness and 
mollycoddled by his mother. His 
father had died, so he lacked 
paternal guidance and help. He 
had one outstanding gift, that of 
crowd genius. One could hardly 
blame his own teachers for not 
recognizing this and, even if they 
had, was there an adequate child 
guidance service in his locality? 
It is paradoxical that the great 
Sigmund Freud himself was re- 
searching in Vienna at the same 
time as young Adolf was experi- 
encing his phase of unemploy- 
ment. (Perhaps the price of a 
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coach ticket separated them 
from the psychiatric interview 
so desperately needed by young 
Hitler.) 

Combine the three factors: a 
craving for recognition by the 
school group (the first crowd the 
developing child faces alone), an 
inadequate father figure, and 
crowd genius, and what was the 
result? The Second World War 
started because Hitler was still 
trying to convince the school 
group of his abilities at a time 
when his schoolmates had set- 
tled down to their ordinary 
careers and ordinary family life. 
It is important for us to recog- 
nize that many politicians with 
‘crowd hatreds’ are simply 
schoolboys or girls with ‘school 
hatreds’. Here surely is a topic 
on which humanists can com- 
bine to study—(Dr) G. R. 
Davies, Wolverhampton. 


Vatican Diplomacy 


Sir,—A laudable thing it was 
for the Vatican to order world- 
wide prayers for their arch 
enemy—Stalin—so writes Mrs 
A. Szture in your June issue. 
She has a lot to learn. 

In 1941, when it was seen that 
Hitler could not win in Russia, 
Pius XII sent his nuncio to the 
USA to implore Roosevelt to 


declare war on Russia, with 
Britain’s help. No wonder 
Roosevelt was shocked. The 


Pope had intrigued with Hitler. 
He and his predecessor Pius XI 
(died 1939) were on the side of 
Nazism and Fascism. 

On Good Friday, April 7, 
Mussolini invaded Albania with- 
out warning. This little country 
was to be the jumping-off 


ground for Fascist attacks on 
Greece. The Pope made no pro- 
test. The dream of Pope and 
dictator was a huge Fascist em- 
pire. Outnumbered ten to one, 
the Greeks humiliated Italy, and 
at the time Hitler said of Musso- 
lini and his armies: ‘We, Ger- 
many, must not look to Italy 
for help. We must do the job 
ourselves.’ 

Malta suffered terribly at the 
hands of German bombers for 
nine months. Mussolini had 
warned the Maltese ‘surrender 
or be wiped out, whether you 
are Catholics or no’. The Pope 
made no protest against the 
Axis ravishing of Malta, but 
later, during the siege, he prayed 
to God that His Holy will would 
be done. 780 children were 
among the dead. 

Both Popes knew of the ter- 
rible Hitler pogrom against 
German Jews—1934 onwards. 
But as the Vatican had always 
been anti-Semitic no protest was 
made. 

In one year, 1936, 13,500 Jews 
—women too—were murdered 
in Germany. Despite the fact 
that Pius XII knew of the whole- 
sale massacre of Jews in the 
camps, he commiserated with 
Hitler when the mass-murderer 
almost lost his life in 1944 by 
anti-Nazis. Read Avro Manhat- 
tan’s The Catholic Church 
Against the Twentieth Century. 
—A, LITTLER, Coventry. 


Religion Without Gods 


Sir,—Mr F. R. Griffin wants 
to know whether religion is 
necessarily concerned with 
supernatural beings. I suggest 
that if (as befits empirically 
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2. G. A. Coulson, London, SW5 
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JULY SOLUTION 
The three winners were: 
Mrs H. G. Brown, Amersham 
J. C. Williamson, Sheffield 


Each receives a Book Token 








minded humanists) we look to 
facts in the world, rather than 
to traditional or academic defini- 
tions which are seldom as accu- 
rate as they might be, the an- 
swer is Clear. 

Virtually everyone will admit 
that Buddhism is a religion, and 
by no means a minor one; yet 
far from postulating super- 
natural beings it even discour- 
ages belief in them—claiming to 
be empirically instead of credally 
based. Then there are, or have 
been, various forms of ‘natural’ 
religion, by far the most historic- 
ally important for Western 
civilization being Stoicism (to 
which, incidentally, humanism 
owes much). In the East, again, 
we have Confucianism and 
Taoism, both essentially non- 
supernatural. However, _ the 
example of Buddhism alone suf- 
fices to vindicate Sir Julian 
Huxley and refute Dr Hutten, 
and I fail to see how it is pos- 
sible to controvert the former’s 
statement (quoted by Mr Grif- 
fin) that ‘some religions are not 
concerned with God, and some 
not with any sort of super- 
natural beings’. In analysing the 
various elements that go to make 
up religion, Huxley has con- 
vincingly shown that the god- 
idea is not the most essential 
of all. Moreover the god-idea 
itself need not be conceived 
in personal anthropomorphic 
terms as, for instance, Jehovah 
was; in some systems it is an 
immanent principle, or ‘univer- 
sal mind’. In such matters our 
judgment tends, I think, to be 
unduly coloured by the nature 
of the particular faith in’ which 
most of us in the West happen 
to have been brought up— 
A. A. ALLEN. 


South African Appeal 


Sir,—Recent events in South 
Africa have focused world atten- 
tion on the policies of our 
present Government. They are 
such as can only disgust all 
humanists. For this reason | 
should be grateful if you would 
allow me to make an appeal to 
your readers. It is this: 1,800 
people have been imprisoned 
without . trial for over two 
months and there seems little 
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likelihood of their being released 
in the near future. These arrests 
leave many families destitute 
and the Red Cross is administer- 
ing a special fund for the pur- 
pose of supporting these fami- 


HE correspondence col- 
umns of The Humanist 
may or may not be a fair 
representation of the opinions of 
its readers. The majority give no 
clue to their reactions and we 
are left guessing. What sort of 
people read this journal? How 
many are young? What have 
they in common apart from a 
rejection of orthodox religion? 
These are a few of the questions 
to which we would like an 
answer. We are therefore pre- 
paring a questionnaire which 
will be sent in due course to all 
readers and we hope that every- 
one will co-operate. Quite apart 
from the practical help such in- 
formation will be to those 
responsible for organized 
humanism, a social survey of 
this sort should throw interesting 
light on a growing section of 
public opinion. ‘What is a 
humanist?’ cannot be answered 
by consulting a dictionary. We 
must ask those who call them- 
selves by that name to tell us. 
For humanism is more than a 
theory in a book;; it is a social 

reality. 

* * * 


The reply Sir Julian Huxley 
makes in this issue to Sir Charles 
Snow’s Cambridge Rede lecture, 
which was published in Encoun- 
ter, raises questions of profound 
interest to humanists every- 
where. The controversy over the 
gap between a scientific and 
mainly literary and artistic cul- 
ture spread to Australia, where 
the principal participants were 
Prof P. H. Partridge, Clement 
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DARTMOUTH. Frank Jones, 1 Above 
Town, Dartmouth, Devon, would like to 
hear from readers in this area, re 
Possibility of forming a Group. 





lies. Donations to this fund are 
urgently required and should be 
sent to the South African Red 
Cross, Box 3197, Cape Town, 
South Africa —( Miss) P. 
GRIEVESON, Cape Town, SA. 


HUMANIST FRONT 


Semmler, and James McAuley, 
a poet who writes from the 
Christian point of view. Sir 
Charles Snow placed the blame 
for the split on the shoulders of 
the traditionalists. “The scientists 
have the future in their bones’, 
he says; ‘the traditional culture 
responds by wishing the future 
did not exist.’ In some quarters 
confusion has been created by 
using ‘humanism’ in the old sense 
of representing the ‘humanities’. 
Scientific Humanism is a label 
that makes for clarity and im- 
mediately suggests a union be- 
tween the two cultures, but some 
people are still inclined to be 
suspicious of it. 
* * * 


This year’s Prize Essay com- 
petition for the ‘under-thirties’ 
met with a disappointing res- 
ponse. The subject chosen was 
‘The Future of the White People 
in Africa’, and one would have 
thought that a topic of such 
urgent interest would have pro- 
voked a spate of entries. For 
whatever reason, the entries were 
so few that it is not possible to 
make any awards. Commenda- 
tion is well deserved, however, 
for very thoughtful contributions 
by Ian Allan and John Syming- 
ton. 


RPA Development Fund 
Donations received during June, 1960 


£10—Dr C. S. Elston. 

£3 19s—A. M. Esson. 

£1 8s 1d—D. L. Mack. 

£1 4s 4d—B. F. Wise. 

£1 2s—O. Wallace. 

£1 Is—R. Angles. 

£1—H. E Swainston; W. A. Fry; H. E. 
Males 

19s—L. Seymour; P. Smith. 

13s 8d—Mrs L. Maly. 

10s 6d—M. J. Wootton. 

9s—G. Lewarton; H. S. Gow. 

6s 6d—G. T Batterbee. 

5s 3d—M. Semkuley. 

5s—L. W. Lewis; R. J. Hale. 

4s 6d—D. MacLeod. 

4s 5d—P. A. Bodkin 

4s—J. P. Rowe; P. R. Skinner. 


Total to June 30, 1960: £538 14s 7d. 


HUMANIST 
GROUPS 


and Names of Secretaries 


ABERDEEN.—Tom Fyfe 
176 Garthdee Rd, Aberdeen. 
BASILDON (and BASILDON 
HUMANISTS).—A. Sykes, 
Crescent, Basildon, Essex. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Colin Campbell, 
Walmley Rd, Sutton Coldfield. 
BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Miss Carew, 97 
Valley Drive, Brighton 5. 


(Chairman), 


YOUNG 
19 Theydon 
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CARDIFF.—W. T. Morgan, 11 Heath 
St, Cardiff. 
CHISWICK.—H. Penfold, 22 Standish 


Rd, W6. 

COVENTRY.—Mrs Brockway, 76 Monks- 
wood Crescent, Bell Green, Coventry. 
DUNDEE.—Geo. A. Combe, Roseneath, 
Wormii. Fife 

EAST SURREY.—W. Edwardes, 5 Rus- 
sell Hull, Purley. 

EDINBURGH.—Mrs_ B. M._ Walsh, 
*Flowerfield’, Loanhead, Midlothian. 
GLASGOW.—Charles Watters, 17 Kil- 
muir Crescent, Thornliebank, Giffnock, 
Glasgow. 

HARLOW.—Charles W. Marshall, 28 
Waterhouse Moor, Harlow, Essex. 
HARROW.—H. Young, 22 Malpas Ave, 
Pinner, Middx. Meetings at the West 
House, West End Lane, Pinner. 

LEEDS & DISTRICT.—R. Deans, 17 
Midland Rd, Leeds 6. 

LONDON, SE.—Miss Barbara Smoker, 
86 Dalmain Road, SE23 (FOR 9861). 
LONDON, SW.—B. Martin, Mulberry 
Lodge, Barnes Common, SW13. 
MAIDSTONE.—Mrs Mary Baker, 22 
Harple Lane, Detling, Maidstone. 
MANCHESTER.—Arthur Lowe, 5 Gar- 
brook Avenue, Manchester 9. 

NORTH STAFFS.—J. W. Hawthorne, 1 
Fairbank Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON. —J. A. Hutcheon, 9 
Oregon Square, Orpington, Kent. 
SLOUGH.—J. Radford, Green. Ginger 
Hollow, Rogers Lane, Stoke Poges. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—H Feuchtwanger, 
12 Cedar Rd, Thundersley, Essex. 
SUTION.—Mrs M. Mepham, 29 Fair- 
view Kd, Sutton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 
TEES-SIDE.—Mrs D. Goundry, 5 Sidlaw 
Rd_ Billingham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Leslie Johnson, 
Frog Cottage, Murray Rd, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—F. R. Griffin, 5 Kirkstone 
Gardens, High Heaton, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 7 





BRITA ESPERANTO-HUMANISTARO. 
—G. Dickinson, 21 Gribble Rd, Liver- 
pool 16 

GLASGOW HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP. 
—T. Bauchop, 37 Bank St, Glasgow, W2. 
HAMPSTEAD HUMANIST SOCIETY. 
—G. Elkan, 42a Westbere Rd, London, 
NW2. 

MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST DISCUS- 
SION GROUP.—F. lefferies, 18 Massey 
Park, Wallasey, Cheshire. 
RATIONALIST ASSOCIATION 
SOUTH AFRICA, P.O. Box 
Johannesburg. 

YOUNG HUMANISTS.—P. R. Crellin. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WC1. 
Meetings every Monday at 7.30 pm. 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries sho 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword ’, 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
received not later than Friday, August 12, 


No. 1 across is the title of a well-known novel; No. 34 
across is the name of its author. The names of six characters 
in the novel will be found in the completed diagram. 


CLUES ACROSS 
9 Capital places of worship 
(7) 


10 Puts age in a superior 
position (7) 

11 De-creased (6) 

12 Widow’s poetic measure- 
ment (7) 
Not a step in Paris! (3) 
Mountain piled on 
another (4) 
Where the gardener may 
rest or work (3) 
Virginal matches (6) 
Get back, now; you’ve 
conquered (3) 
Was he beastly human? 
(6) 
34’s pen-name (3) 
An ounce comes back 
to Alexandria (4) 
Arachnid residence (3) 
Napier’s wicked announce- 
ment of victory (7) 
What's become of him? 
Browning didn’t know? 
(6) 
Language of two ducks 
in a crevice (7) 
Boxing enthusiast or in 
an animal? (7) 


CLUES DOWN 


Government unsuited to 
the Isle of Man (9) 
Parliamentary fare (7) 
He might be gooder (6) 
Hard for Reade! (4) 
Sounds like fruit! (6) 
Cook's attempts after 

13 ac. (8) 

Tear round time for the 
chemist (7) 

Skin disease lacking an 
Indian city (4) 

A pirate in church (3) 
With which you might 
build an abode! (5) 
Poetic fellows come back 
to pasture (9) 

Lover, pelt round Aries! 
(8) 

Head of a nobleman (3) 


a 
23 Mischievous as a hockey- 


player! (7) 

Tie poem into a summary 
(7) 

Crustacean; connive at it 
in France (6) 

Acid found in tin can (6) 
Measure for a bird (4) 
Imitated in simian fashion 
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RPA Development Fund 


Fifty new members join the RPA each month. 
This is good, but still not good enough. 


Obviously a large and growing public shares 
our outlook, but is unaware of our existence. 
To reach them costs money. 


The present subscription to the RPA is too 
low to carry on a vigorous campaign without 
donations. We therefore appeal to all members 
to help in this work by giving generously to 
our Development Fund. 


Send what you can afford. 


To THE SECRETARY 
RPA DEVELOPMENT FUND 
40 Drury LANg, LoNDoN, WC2, ENGLAND 


I enclose Cheque/Postal Order to the value 
Seskescacegsestieses ae @Goenuen to the 
Development Fund. 


NAME 


eee eeeeeereseesssessessecoees 
eeeeeeeeceee POOP eee eee ee ease eeees esse eeEeeesers 
See eeeeeereeeserseseteessseesees 


Sees eeesescesessseesesere® 














Make sure of THE HUMANIST 


THE HUMANIST is published on the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month. The September issue will be 
on sale on Thursday, August 25. To make 
absolutely certain of obtaining your copy 
every month, please place an order with your 
newsagent or take out a subscription by filling 
in the form below, which can also be used to 
renew a subscription. 


ORDER FORM 
(Please strike out word not applicable) 
To The Humanist, Circulation Department, 
2 Ellis Street, Sloane Street, London, SW]. 
I enclose remittance of 14s (equals $2.50 in 
USA or Canada) for 12 monthly issues of THE 
HUMANIST to be sent post free, starting with issue 
for the month of... 


NEW / RENEWAL 


Seem meee eee sees eeeee rs seeeeeeseees 


(Block letters please) 
ADDRESS 


Plain paper may be used as Order Form if desired 
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